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N 03, XIX. & XX. NOVEMBER. 



LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, WHITEFRIARS. 

AGENTS I— J. MENZIES, EDINBURGH J T. MURRAY, GLASGOW ; J. M C GLASHAN, DUBLIN. 




TO THE STATUE ON BLOONISBURY CHURCH. 


Excuse my boldness, elevated Statue ! 

And learn why thus my pen is pointed at you. 
A mighty change— a wonderful reality — 

Has lately taken place in your locality. 
Improvement’s wand, with pantomimic touch, 
Has bid new scenes arise, and alter’d much 
That thickly peopled district where your pile 
Has firmly stood'for such a length of while. 
Look down and see how great a work is done, 
Nor fail to view the mart of M. and Son ; 

Right close to you this mart is seen to rise, 

A monument of trading enterprise. 

The vast establishment which thus you see 
Is but a branch of that great trading tree, 

The fame of which has spread on ev’ry hand, 

A trading house unequall ’d in the land. 


At this vast mart— the glory of the West- 
Dress is display’d, the cheapest and the best. 

You must have seen, from your exalted spire. 
What Moses here has shown us in attire. 

You also must have seen the crowds that press 
To purchase Messrs. Moses’ Winter Dress. 

Never was such a stirring scene display’d 
At any previous opening in the trade ; 

The Branch D£pdt, so near your noble church, 
Has never once been left, as in the lurch. 

For such support (increasing day by day) 

Moses and Son their debt of thanks would pay • 
Their friends, while forming such a vast phalanx, 
Demand expressions of the warmest thanks j 
And Messrs. Moses are resolved, in this. 

In no one point to prove themselves remiss. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Heady Made. 

£ s. d. 

Autumn & Winter Overcoats in every style from 0 8 6 


The Paletot, neatly and warmly lined . . 0 18 0 

The Bulwer, ditto 0 18 0 

The Chesterfield . . . . . .10 0 

The Bequeme Overcoat, a very handsome and 

superior style ISO 

Shooting Coats in every material and newest 

fashion 0 8 6 

Lounging, Morning, and Cambridge Coats .086 

Men’s Blouses in a variety of materials * . 0 3 6 

Men’s Tweed Trousers . . . ..046 

Men’s Doeskin 0 7 6 

Men’s Shooting Vests 0 6 6 

Men’s Fancy Vests in various materials .026 

Men’s Silk Velvet Vests 0 13 6 

Men’s Silk and Satin Vests from . . .046 

Men’s Dress Coats 0170 

Men’s Frock Coats 0 19 0 

Youths’ and Boys’ Overcoats in every shape 

and warmly lined 0 7 0 

Hussar and Tunic Suits 0 14 6 

Boys’ Vests in strong materials . . ..008 

Boys* Trousers, Cloth and Doeskin . .066 


Made to Measure. 

£ s. 

The Bequeme Overcoat, a very elegant and 
superior style .... from 1 15 
Ditto, ditto. Lined Silk . . . ..'22 

The Snow Repeller, from a very stout and 
warm material, lined through with Doeskin 2 2 
The Paletot, neatly and warmly trimmed . 1 5 
The Chesterfield Wrapper, from a warm 

material 10 

Autumn and Winter Trousers from the 
newest and most stylish materials . . 0 10 
Black Dress ditto . . - . , . 0 16 

Autumn & Winter Vests from Thibet, &c. &c. 0 8 

Black Cloth ditto 0 8 

Black Silk Velvet ditto 0 18 

Black Dress Coat 112 

Black Frock Coat 1 15 

Men’s Shooting Coats 0 15 

Hussar and Tunic Suits 15 

Youths’ & Boys’ Overcoats made in every style 0 18 
Elegant Dressing Robes in great variety . 0 15 
A large stock of Fur Coats from 31. to 20/. 

Naval and Military Uniforms, Liveries, &c. 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The Proprietors beg to call particular attention to their immense Stock of Elegant and Durable Over- 
coats, amongst which will be found all the newest designs both in material and cut. 

The New Book, entitled “ Everybody’s Book,** with full Directions for Self-measurement, can be had 
on application, or forwarded, post free, to any part of the kingdom. 

The Fur and Shawl Departments are now replete with every novelty of the Season. 

Caution. — E. MOSES & SON regret having to guard the public against imposition ; but having heard 
that the untradesmanlike falsehood of being connected with them, or, it is the same concern, has been 
resorted to in many instances, and for obvious reasons, they beg to state they have no connexion with any 
other House in or out of London, except their branch Establishments, 506, 507, and 508, New Oxford 
Street, and 2 and 3, Hart Street ; 36, Fargate, Sheffield ; and 19, Thornton's Buildings, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; and those who desire cheap and genuine Clothing, &c., should call at send to the Minories 
and Aldgate (opposite the Church), City, London ; or to the Branch Establish m wits as above. 


The Establishments are closed from sunset , Friday, till sunset , Saturday , when business 
is resumed till 12 o'clock. 


E. MOSES & SON, 

WOOLLEN DRAPERS, CLOTHIERS, HATTERS, HOSIERS, FURRIERS, 
IOT AND SHOE MAKERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 

ud 157, Minories; and 83, 84, 85, and 86, Aldgate (opposite the 
Church), City, London. 
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WATERLOWS’ 


PATENT 

AUTOGRAPHIC PRESS, 

OR PORTABLE 

PRINTING MACHINE, 

FOR THE COUNTING-HOUSE, OFFICE, OR LIBRARY, 

BY MEANS OF WHICH 

EVERY PERSON MAY BECOME HIS OWN PRINTER. 

The Process is extremely 'simple, and thousands of copies may be produced from anv writing, 
drawing, piece of music, or design (previously made on paper), and the requisite number* of copies 
being finished, the subject may be effaced and another substituted. 

The Press is manufactured in three sizes, and the whole Apparatus is contained in neat boxes, 
Trench polished. It is now in use in some of the first establishments in this country and abroad, and 
may be seen at work at the Establishment of the Patentees, where also may be seen testimonials 
from various firms having the press constantly in use. It will be found a great desideratum in all 
Bankers’ Establishments in multiplying copies of their letters to branches, with despatch and secrecy. 
Among the many notices of this useful invention in the leading Journals of the day, it is deemed 
sufficient to quote but one, explaining its merits : — 

From the City Article of “ The TIMES,” Sept. 6, 1850. 

“A very useful invention has been patented by Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, which will be 
productive of great convenience to Banking Establishments and other concerns requiring to send out 
circulars with despatch. It is called the Autographic Press, and a letter written on prepared paper 
with which it is furnished, can be transferred by a short process to a metallic plate, from which any 
number of copies may afterwards be taken on common paper and by ordinary pressure. In the 
colonies and other places w here facilities for such operations are now scarce, and in all cases where 
the documents to be copied are of a confidential nature, it is likely to prove particularly valuable.” 

Feeling convinced of the great utility of this invention, and anticipating a large sale, the Patentees 
have determined upon offering them at the following low prices, which include eveiything pertaining 
to the Press, and full instructions for using it. 

To print a subject 14 X 9 .. £5 0 0 complete 

Ditto 16 X 10 .. £6 0 0 „ 

Ditto 18 X 13 .. £7 10 0 


STATIONERY CASES, OF POLISHED MAHOGANY OR OAK. 

5. d . 

No. 1, with secret drawer, lock, and key, &c., to hold fools- 
cap and letter papers, envelopes, wax, &c., and fitted 

with pen-tray and inkstand 35 0 

No. 2, for large letter paper, envelopes, &c., &c 24 0 

No. 3, for small letter paper, envelopes, &c., &c. .. ..15 0 

Sufficient paper, envelopes, &c., to fill the above cases, of the 
best quality, would be respectively about 21*. 6 d., 14 s. 6d., and 10 s. 


These Stationery Cases are admirably adapted for 
presents. 

65 to 68, London Wall, 

49, PARLIAMENT ST., & 24, BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, 

LONDON. 
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Wholesale and Retail Manufacturing Stationers, 

printers, ICittm gtapjirai, fo (Engraros, 


OFFICIAL ENVELOPES. 



Per 1000. 

Per 100. 

DESCRIPTION. 

w. 

5|X3| ! 

No. 1 Offfl. 
8f X3| 

No. 2 Offil. 
8f X 4 

Draft 

11 X 4f 

Brief 

13| X 5 

Deed 

Ilf X9| 

Fine Bine Laid 

s. d. 
10 0 

s. d. 
18 0 

s. d. 
21 0 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

Thick Blue or Cream Laid 

13 0 

27 0 

31 0 

6 0 

... 

... 

Vellum Laid 

21 0 

35 0 

42 0 


... 

... 

Cartridge 


| 27 0 

31 0 

5 0 

6 0 

7 6 

Extra for Adhesive and Embossing 

3 0 

3 0 

3 0 

1 0 

1 O 

1 6 


METALLIC PENS, 

Manufactured witli all tile LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 

A Sample Card of 13 sorts of these Pens will be forwarded by post, free, upon receipt of Eight Postage Stamps. 
QUILL PENS, at 4s., 6s., 8s., 12s., and 14s. per 100. Turkey Quills, 8s. ditto. 

The Patent Expanding Pen Holder will fit any pen, in Cedar, at 6d. and Is. per dozen ; Ebony and 
German Silver, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Ivory and German Silver Pen Holders, 5s. and 7s. per dozen. 
PORCUPINE HOLDERS, mounted and tipped, 6d. each, or 5s. per dozen. 

Superior Black Ink, adapted for Steel Pens, warranted not to change colour, or corrode the pen, gallons, 
5s. ; quarts, 2s. ; pints, Is. 3d. ; half-pints, 9d. ; and gallon bottles, in baskets for the country, 6s. 6d. 

The Glass Cone Inkstand is the most economical ever offered to the public. It presents so small 
a surface of ink to the atmosphere, that no evaporation takes place, and the ink is always fresh to the last. 

Price 3s., 2s. 9d„ 2s. 6d., 2s., is. gd.^ls^ 6d., and Is. 3d. 


SUNDRIES. 


Extra Superfine Wax, red or black, per lb. 

Superfine do. .. » 

Parcel do. .. » 

Wafers, best mixed >» 

Do. patent do >» . 

Do. Vermilion Chequered, for affixing to 

paper deeds per box 

Letter and Invoice Files or Clamps .... Foolscap 
Do. do. . . . . Post 4to. 

Do. do. Foolscap 4to. 

Do. Clips . . each 8d. to 

Office Bags, large blue, lined each 

Do. small do. »t 

Do. large crimson, lined 

Do. small do. »> 

Black Ebony Office Rules .per inch 

Patent Endorsement Boxes, supplied with liquid 
ink, dampera, cleaning brushes, &c., for the 

better use of brass stamps each 15 

Wax Vesta Lights per 1,000 2 

Vermilion Fluid, for red lining skins 1 

Vermilion Powders 1 

Red Tape, 16 per dozen 1 

Do. 24 » 2 

Do. 32 » 3 

China Grass, do » 1 

Union Cord, do per reel 1 

Green Silk Tags for files per dozen 


Desk Knives, cocoa handles each 

Erasers do. ,, 

Office Hones, in mahogany case ,, 

Indian Rubber Bottle, prime thick per lb. 

Do. Patent „ 

Bodkins, ditto, with or without eyes „ 

Tin Pens, for ruling Parchment „ 

Skinholders ••••••••• ** 

Parchment Knives >» 

Paper Pounce per lb. 

Parchment ditto » 

Solid Writing Pads, demy folio each 

Wafer Seals, ebony „ 

Indian Ink per stick, 6d., Is., and 

Drawing Pins per dozen 

Ditto, Albata 2 

Ivory Folders, or Paper Knives each 1 

Outsides Writing Paper per lb. 0 

String and Twine >» 1 

Letter Cages 5s. 8 

Cash Boxes 7s. 6d. 9 

Deed Boxes lls. 6d., 18s. 22 

Pen Trays, in ebony and gutta percha 2 

Tape Winders 6d. 6 

String Boxes 2s., 3s. 6 

Taper Stands 3 

Pen Racks • 2 

Date Boxes ...Is. 6d. 2 

Paper Weights Is., 2s. 2 


Pounce Boxes, japanned, with rubber ..... each 2 

Waterlow’s Original Office and Commercial Pencil, French polished per dozen 2 

Second quality, ditto, ditto ” 1 

LEVER EMBOSSING AND SEALING PRESS 

WITH STEEL DIE AND COOTTER-DIE COMPLETE, £2 2S. 


POSTAGE SCALES AND BALANCES. 

Beam Scales, to weigh 8 oz 12s. 6d. per pair. | Improved Balances, to weigh 16 Ijm. 

Do. do. 16 oz 16 


Do. 


do. 


2 lbs. 


0 

21 O 


Ditto, for deeds and Parcels, to weight 2 lbs. . . ^110 


65 to 68, London Wall, 

49, PARLIAMENT ST., & 24, BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, 

LONDON. 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturing Stationers, 

gratters, Xitju igtftpliHS, fc (g tigirotrs, 

ENVELOPES. 

The extraordinary increase in th<! ^^h’Messre ! WATEKEOW&^So^have secured, and 

lion, has led to the introduction of machinery, . , _ r : nc ^ Da i paper manufacturers, they 

o f E n^ 

bu ^° e Tit 1 rf theb Stoek°Envelopes, but they will be happy to make any size or pattern, 

and to contract for large quantities. 

PRICE LIST OF STOCK ENVELOPES. 


description. 


Commercial 

Fine 

Superfine 

Extra Superfine 

Fine Cream or Blue Laid 
Thick do. do. 

' Extra Thick Cream Laid 


At per 1000. 


No. 1. 

4 X 2f 

No. 2. 

4| X 2| 

No. 3. 

4f X 2f 

No. 4. 

41 X 3 

No. 5. 

H X 3i 

s . 

d. 

5. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

6 

3 

9 

4 

0 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4 

0 

4 

6 

5 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

5 

6 

6 

9 

7 

6 

7 

6 

5 

0 

5 

6 

6 

9 

7 

6 

7 

6 

8 

0 

8 

6 

9 

6 

10 

0 

10 

0 

9 

6 

10 

6 

12 

0 

13 

0 

13 

0 

, 11 

6 

12 

6 

14 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 


IMPROVED ADHESIVE ENVELOPES. 

EMBOSSED BY STEAM POWER. 

™i£K ■* »i ■™“ l “ “» 

unopened by the a "*ckl‘ die for embossing the flaps with name and address, or coat of 

The expense of sink g n s P|£ 3 6d upwar ,i s ) and it may also be used for embossing note 
anus, crest, and device is smaiiyrom os. o p * handl6) ( t forms a des k seal. 

P Tn eTS ordL are L P t^-ith initials and commercial devices, for the use of which no 
charge is made. Samples will be sent free to those about to order. 

PEICE LIST OF AD HESIVE ENVE LOP ES-TO ORDER. 

At per 1000. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Commercial 

Fine 

Superfine 

Extra-Superfine . 

Fine Cream, or Blue-laid . 
Thick do. do. . . 

Extra Thick Cream-laid . 
Vellum-laid 


No, 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

5. 

5. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

4 

9 

4 

9 

5 

0 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

9 

6 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

6 

6 

7 

6 

8 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

7 

6 

8 

9 

9 

6 

9 

6 

7 

0 

7 

6 

8 

9 

9 

6 

9 

6 

10 

0 

10 

6 

11 

6 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

13 

0 

14 

6 

15 

6 

15 

6 

14 

6 

15 

6 

17 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 


If Cameo. 


s. cL 

8 0 
8 6 
10 0 
11 6 
11 6 
14 6 
18 0 
21 0 


COMMERCIAL ADHESIVE ENVELOPES ALWAYS READY, 
AT 4 s. 6cl. PER 1,000, or 6d. per 100. 

CREAM LAID INITIAL DO., 7s. 6 d. per 1,000, or 10d, per 100. 


65 to 68, London Wall, 

49, PARLIAMENT ST,, & 24, BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, 


LONDON. 
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fsaiidm a soias. 

Wholesale and Retail Manufacturing Stationers, 

ffii utars, I'ltlingrupliers, k ifngtn ms, 


PATENT LETTER COPYING PRESSES, 



Screw Press. Screw Press. 


These Machines, although lower in price than those of any other manufacturer, are all 
warranted , and will be immediately exchanged, or the money returned, if any fault is 
discovered. 


Large 4to 

Foolscap Folio . . 
Post Folio 


Lever 

Screw 

1st quality, 

Screw Press, 

Mahogany 

Press. 

Press. 

Screw. 

! wrt,iron beam. 

Tables. 

£1 10 

£2 10 

£3 3 

1 £3 15 

£\ 5 

2 0 

3 3 

4 10 

5 5 

2 2 

— 

4 4 i 

6 0 

6 6 

3 10 


Damping 

Boxes, 

lls. 

12s 

14s. 


Fittings for Quarto Machine. 
Cloth Pads, per pair . . . .2 5 . 6d. 

Damping Brush 1 6 

Drying Book or Sheets . 1 0 
G Oiled Sheets 1 0 


Fittings for Foolscap Machine. 


Cloth Pads, per pair ... .3s. 6 d. 

Damping Brush 1 6 

Drying Book or Sheets . .2 0 
6 Oiled Sheets 1 9 


Fittings for Folio Machine . 
Cloth Pads, per pair . . . .4s. 6d. 

Damping Brush 1 6 

Drying feooks or Sheets . . 2 6 
6 Oiled Sheets 2 0 


COPYING BOOKS, 

OF BLUE OR YELLOW- WOVE COPYING PAPER, OF FIRST QUALITY, 

TYPE-PAGED BY STEAM POWER. 


QUARTER BOUND. 

Each. 

per Doz. 

HALF BOUND. 

Each. 

per Doz. 

500 LEAVES .. 

8s. 

84s. 

500 LEAVES . . 

.. 10s. 

102s. 

750 LEAVES .. 

.. 10s. 

105s. 

750 LEAVES 

• • 13s. 

138s. 

1000 LEAVES .. 

.. 12s. 

126s. 

1 000 LEAVES • • 

.. 15s. 

156s. 


COPYING paper; 



BEST FRENCH MAKE. 

BEST ENGLISH 

MAKE. 




5. d. 


S. d. 


Two Kearns for 



Two Keams for 



Five Keams for 



Five Reams for 

37 6 


Ten Reams for 


.. 60 0 

Ten Reams for 




Waterlow’s Instantaneous Communicative Ink, 

FOR COPYING LETTERS, 

The only really fluid Copying Ink, is used in many of the Principal Establishments in the City f 
and is universally admitted the best yet produced. 

Per PINT, 2s. Per QUART, 3s. Per DOZEN QUARTS, 30s. Per GALLON, 10s. 
Per HALF-GALLON, packed for the Country, 6s. 6d. Per GALLON, do., do., 12s. 

Waterlow’s Patent Portable Copying Apparatus. 

This invention consists of a novel and easy method of taking oopies of letters, and combines utility with perfect 
portability. It is fitted up in neat polished boxes, and also in leather cases to form a writing desk, and includes 
a Copying Machine , Copying Ink , Inkstand , Damping Box , Oil Skins , Writing Paper , and Letter Copying Book. It 
■will be found invaluable to commercial travellers, and gentlemen going abroad, and also for private use, where 
the correspondence is not so extensive as to require an ordinary copying press. 

Price, in Polished Wood Boxes complete with all materials, £2 2s. 

Ditto Covered Leather, to form Writing Desk ditto £2 12s. 


65 to 68, London Wall, 

49, PARLIAMENT ST„ & 24, BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, 

LONDON. 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturing Stationers, 

printers, Yitjmgritp jitrs, & (gngm ntts, 


5 0 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY. 

Waterlow & Sons beg to inform Proprietors and Managers of Banks that they continue to 
execute every kind of Printing and Lithography for Banking Houses, on the lowest terms consistent 
with workmanship and material of the first quality. . 

CONTRACTS FOR PRINTING entered into, or Estimates furnished. 

REPORTS of JOINT STOCK BANKS will be printed on the lowest terms ; and any order trom 
the Country, will be completed and forwarded, if required, on Twelve Hours 1 notice. 

FORMS ordinarily used in Banks, printed 20 per cent, under the usual charge. The following may 

be refe^edtoa^exampl^^^ r equis1T ion Slips; Current Account Receipts; Deposit 
Account Receipts ; — 7s. per 1000. 

Letters of Credit: half sheet, 18s. per 1000; fly, 25s. per 1000. 

WEEKLY AND OTHER RETURNS, 

From the Branches of Joint Stock Banks to the Head Office, at equally low rates. 

BALANCE BOOKS LITHOGRAPHED, 

In a superior manner, and with the greatest accuracy, at One I ourth, or (in cases where only a tew 
copies are required) at One Tenth the price usually charged for printing them m Letter-press. 

The following forms, Lithographed and Published by Waterlow and Sons, are always kept on sale 

The Form of DAILY and WEEKLY RETURNS to be transmitted to the Stamp 

Office ; on fscap. paper, fly-leaf, with the Certificate annexed to be signed by the s. d. 
manager, pursuant to the provisions of the Act • • • • • • per quire - 

The MONTHLY RETURN, do. do. .. ditto 

The HALF-YEARLY RETURN, do. do. .. ditto 2 u 

The BANKS’ CIRCULATION REGISTER, containing blank Daily, Weekly, 

and Monthly Return Accounts; medium 8vo., neatly half-bound 

PROXY FORMS for Voting at Bank Meetings, under 8 & 9 Vic., cap. 21, per 

quire, 2s. ; or ready stamped . . . . • • ea . ctl 

New Form of Notice of Dishonoured Bill . • • • • • • • P er qnire 

Ditto ditto with Counterpart, bound in books of 250 each (to order) 

Acknowledgment on deposit of Deeds as Security, foolscap (3 different forms), per quire 

Ditto ditto, post 4 to • • • • 

*** Special Forms of the above Lithographed, to order. 

CIRCULAR LETTERS, NOTICES, &c.— The attention of applicants for public situations, 
or persons desirous to address a large constituency, or body of shareholders in a public company, is 
requested to the facilities this establishment offers for accomplishing, at a few hours notice, the 
printing of 4,000 or 5,000 copies of a circular, folding same, addressing envelopes, and dispatching them. 

Drawings, Maps, Plans, Share Certificates, Fac-Similes, and Writings of every description, 
Lithographed by the first Artists. 

ENGRAVING & COPPER-PLATE PRINTING, 

BANKERS’ CHEQUES. 

Waterlow and Sons beg to call the attention of Bankers to their prices for cheques, on paper of 
all tints, warranted secure from forgery. They trust that their long experience in this department, 
and their connexion with some of the first banks in the country, will be sufficient guarantee that 
the strictest attention is paid to the quality of the work and the excellence of the material. 

£. s. d. 

Cheques, in black ink, on tinted paper, per ream of 4,800, including engraving 2 10 
Ditto, on blue, cream or yellow wove paper, ditto ditto ... 2 5 

Binding in slip books, Id. each. 

Credit Letters, j sheets, on tinted paper 1 

Ditto, ~ ditto, on plain paper 1 

Ditto, ditto, lithographed on tinted paper 1 

Ditto, ditto, ditto plain paper 1 

Letter Paper , printed with engraved address heading y at 5s. per ream (extra on the price of any 
paper), no charge being made for engraving the plate. . , T 

Engraving for Notes, Cheques, Drafts, Receipts, Certificates, Bonds, Bills of Exchange and Lading 
Invoices, &c., &c., &c., in the first style of the art. 


2 

1 

12 

2 

1 
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ACCOUNT BOOKS 

Of every description made to Order, for the use of 

JOINT-STOCK AND PRIVATE BANKS, SAVINGS' BANKS, &c. 


Price List of Account Books, whole bound extra. 

The following price list is intended as a guide for books termed extra, the very best that can be 
manufactured, and whole-bound. Contracts taken for the supply of large establishments and 
exporters ; or tenders given for any particular book or set of books that may be required. 

FOOLSCAP. — Broad Folio, 12J by 8 ,* Long Folio , 15± by 6 .— (Ruled to any Pattern.) 


Bound in Rough Calf, White 
or Green Vellum, or Stamped^ 
Bazil, with or without Iron*' 
Back 


2 q. or 176 pp. 
4 q. or 368 pp. 

6 q. or 560 pp. 

7 q. or 656 pp.' 

8 q. or 752 pp. 


0 9 6 
0 13 6 
0 15 6 
0 17 6 
0 18 6 


Extras. 

If in Russia, 5s. 9c l . ; if in Russia Bands, 
viz., 3 straps over the back, 85.; if Double 
Bands or Russia along the Top and Bot- 
tom and one Band in the centre, 165. 
Type paging or folioing, per quire, 3 d. 


DEMY. — Broad Folio, 14i by 91; Long Folio, 18 by 74.— (Ruled to any Pattern.) 


f 2 q. or 176 pp. 
Bound in Rough Calf, White | 4 q. or 368 pp. 
or Green Vellum, or Stamped J 6 q. or 560 pp. 
Bazil, with or without Iron ; 8 q. or 752 pp. 

Back | 9 q. or 848 pp. 

^10 q. or 944 pp. 


14 6 j Extras, 

19 0 ; If in Russia ... 

5 0 
8 6 


0 
0 
1 
1 

1 13 0 
1 16 6 


... 65. 9c?. 

If Russia Bands ... 10 3 

If Double Bands ... 20 6 

Type paging or folioing, per 
quire, 3c?. 


MEDIUM. — 16 by 101. — (Ruled to any Pattern.) 


Bound in Rough Calf, White 
or Green Vellum, or Stamped 
Bazil, with or without Iron" 
Back • . • . . . 


2 q. or 176 pp. 
4 q. or 368 pp. 
6 q. or 560 pp. 

8 q. or 752 pp. 

9 q. or 848 pp. 
10 q. or 944 pp. 


0 0 
6 6 
14 0 
1 0 

5 6 


2 10 0 


Extras. 

If in Russia . . 

If Russia Bands 
If Double Bands 

Type paging or folioing, per 
quire, 3d. 


8s. 3d. 
12 0 
24 0 


ROYAL.— 18 by 11— (Ruled to any Pattern.) 


Bound in Rough Calf, White 
or Green Vellum, or Stamped 
Bazil, with or without Iron"' 
Back 


3 q. or 272 pp. 

4 q. or 368 pp. 
6 q. or 560 pp. 
8 q. or 750 pp. 

10 q. or 944 pp. 


1 8 6 

1 13 0 

2 5 0 

2 15 6 


Extras. 

If in Russia . . 

If Russia Bands 
If Double Bands 


8s. 9c?. 
12 9 

23 6 


3 5 0 i Type paging or folioing, per quire, 4 d. 


SUPER ROYAL.— 18 by 13.— (Ruled to any Pattern.) 


Bound in Rough Calf, White f 4 q. or 368 pp. 1 18 0 

or Green Vellum, or Stamped ! 6 q. or 560 pp. 2 10 0 

Bazil, with or without Iron ] 8 q. or 752 pp. | 3 2 0 

Back L10 q. or 944 pp. | 3 13 6 


If in Russia ... Extra, 10s. 9c? 
If Russia Bands „ 13 6 

If Double Bands „ 25 0 

Type paging or folioing, per quire. Ad. 


IMPERIAL— 204 by 144.— (Ruled to any Pattern.; 


Bound in Rough Calf, White f 4 q. or 368 pp. 2 16 6 

or Green Vellum, or Stamped j 6 q. or 560 pp. | 3 10 0 

Bazil, with or without Iron] 8 q. or 752 pp. 4 12 6 

Back L 10 T or 944 PP* 5 1° 0 


If in Russia ... Extra, 11s. 3c?. 
If Russia Bands „ 15 0 

If Double Bands „ 29 0 

Type paging or folioing, per quire, Ad. 


BANKERS’ PASS BOOKS— 8vo Vellum Tuck. 

Fcap 8vo, 6X4. Demy 8vo, 7 X 4|. 

6 Sheets or 92 pages per doz. £9 12 0 . . £0 17 0 

9 „ or 142 „ . . „ 0 14 0 . . 10 0 

12 „ or 188 „ . . „ 0 16 0 . . 12 6 

Pass Books in bazil, roan, sheep, or any other bindings, at equally reasonable charges. 


65 to 68, London Wall, 

49, PARLIAMENT ST., & 24, BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, 


LONDON. 


m 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturing Stationers, 

fmtta, XitjniijntpJns, & fngtnntts, 


WHITING PAPERS, 

Of all qualities. Glazed or Hotpressed. Note Paper, half the price of Letter. 

Wateblow and Sons can offer considerable advantages in this department. Their Machine-papers 
"r S j mit) all consumers, and being made from the best linen rags, possess soundness and 
^S tg^he w1i a"^n colour, rfrely to be met with. A few only of the many varieties 
rfpaper are quoted; but W. and Sons, in addition to their own stock, are supplied from all the best 
makers, and can therefore furnish paper to any sample. 

Per Ream 
s. d. 

Large Blue Wove Post 7 0 

Do. do. Superfine 8 0 


Do. thin Blue Wove or Blue or Cream 

laid, extra superfine 9 0 

Do. middle do. do 10 6 

Do. thick do. do 12 6 

Letter and Note Paper headed from plate. 


Per Ream. 
s. d. 

Large B. Laid or Wove Foreign Post 12 6 

Do. Yellow wove do 10 0 

Fine Blue Laid Foolscap... 10s. 6d. and 12 6 

Superfine do 15s. and 18 0 

Extra Superfine Blue or Cream Laid 

Foolscap 19s. and 21 0 

5s. per ream, without any charge for 


engraving if two or more reams be ordered. Ruled Papers of every description, 


BLOTTINGS. 

s. 

Cream Wove per ream 14 

White or Pink Wove 

Do. Laid..... •••••• 21 

Patent White Wove, of considerable 
strength and durability, per quire 2s. 6d. 45 
Patent Salmon Wove .. per quire 3s. 6 d. 6o 


WRAPPING PAPERS. 

s. 

Brown Papers of various sizes , . per cwt. 50 

Strong Cartridge, demy per ream 20 

Do. do. royal „ 28 

Do. do. imperial „ 33s. 37 

Hand Paper (white brown), single „ 2 

Ditto ditto double „ 5 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

6 

0 


account books, 


FOR BANKERS AND MERCHANTS, 

Warranted of the very best materials, and finished by the most experienced workmen. 
These Account Books are manufactured of first-class paper, bound with Patent Flexible Backs, m 
„ 1 ; o ^f ve h,m white or green forrel, bazil (plain or grained), and warranted to open perfectly 
dTm that the U inner columns S may be used with comfort, and without danger of the joints or sections 
flat, so that the inner co ^ y iron backa> brass corners, with or without printed or 

giving way. They a , f 0 i; 0 >q ; n typo by a machine of ingenious and novel construction, 

a'clea/ and bold figure, of an unequalled regularity 
impossible to be obtained by the ordinary machines. 


General ledger 
Bankers’ ditto 
Bought ditto 
Private ditto with locks 
Pocket ditto with clasps 
Travelling ditto 
Insurance ditto 
Journals 
Day books 
Bought day books 


Waste books 
Cash ditto 
Petty cash ditto 
Invoice books 
Guard ditto for letters, &c. 
Letter books 

Ditto for copying machine 
Order books 
Bill ditto 
Contract ditto 


Policy books 
Postage ditto 
Diaries 

Manuscript books 
Account current ditto 
Account sale ditto 
Ciphering ditto 
Copy ditto 
Memorandum ditto 
Metallic ditto 


AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


OF VARIOUS RULINGS AND BINDINGS 

always ready for immediate use. 


65 to 63a London Wnll* 

49, PARLIAMENT ST., & 24, BIRCHIN LANE, CORNIIILL, 


LONDON. 



WATEELOW & SONS, 


wholesale aid retail stationers, 

PRINTERS BY STEAM POWER, 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND ENGRAVERS ON STONE, 


©raugbtemen anti Ornamental WLviUvd, 

(CnpjiM-^lntr (Engratters null Die Irate, 

MANUFACTURERS OF PATENT ACCOUNT BOOKS, 

IMPROVED ADHESIVE ENVELOPES, 

TRANSPARENT TRACING PAPER, LINEN, AND CLOTH, 

MOUNTED DRAWING PAPER, 

LETTER COPYING MACHINES, METALLIC PENS, 

PURE CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, 

&Ci, &C. , &c., 

pirates rf % 

AUTOGRAPHIC PRESS, OR COUNTING-HOUSE PRINTING MACHINE, 

AND 

PORTABLE COPYING APPARATUS. 

65 to 68, LONDON WALL, 

49, PARLIAMENT STREET, & 24, BIRCHIN LANE, CORNHILL, 

LONDON. 


WATERLOW AND SONS beg to solicit attention to the following List of General Stationery, 
and trust that they may still be honored by that confidence and patronage which has been so 
long bestowed on them. 




THE CHEAPEST MAPS EVER ISSUED FOR GENERAL 
AND EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PHILIPS’ SERIES 

or 

LARGE SIXPENNY MATS, 

Size — Pull Sheet Imperial, 22 by 27 Inches, Pull Coloured ; 
Engraved in the best style , and embracing all the recent Geographical Discoveries. 

LIST OF THE MAPS. 


1 The World, on Mercator’s Projection. 

2 ,, Northern Hemisphere. 

3 „ Southern Ho. 

4 ,, Eastern Ho. 

5 ,, Western Ho. 

6 ,, North Horizontal Ho. 

7 ,, South Ho. 

8 Europe. 

9 Asia. 

10 Airica. 

11 America — General Map. 

12 North America. 

13 South America* 

14 England. 

15 Scotland. 

16 Ireland. 

17 British Isles. 

18 The Channel Islands, including Isle 

of Man and Isle of Wight. 

19 Chart of the Baltic Sea. 

20 Sweden and Norway. 

21 Henmark. 

22 Germany — Northern part. 

23 Germany— Southern part. 

24 Holland. 

25 Belgium. 

26 Franco, in Bcpartments. 

27 France, in Provinces. 

23 Spain and Portugal. 

29 Chart of the Mediterranean. 

30 Greece. 

31 Italy. 

32 Venetian States. 

33 Milanese States. 

34 Tuscany and the States of the Church 

35 Naples and Sicily. 

80 Switzerland. 

37 Austria. 

38 Prussia. 

39 Poland. 

40 Russia in Europe. 

41 Russian Empire. 

42 Tartary. 


43 Corea and Islands of Japan. 

44 China. 

45 East India Islands. 

46 Hindostan. 

47 British India — Northern part. 

48 British India — Southern part. 

49 Birman Empire. 

50 Persia. 

51 Turkey in Asia. 

52 Arabia. 

53 Egypt and Abyssinia. 

54 North and South Africa. 

55 Atlantic Islands. 

56 Chart of the Atlantic. 

57 Canada. 

58 United States. 

59 California, Mexico, Ac. 

60 Panama, Quatimala, Ac. 

61 West Indies. 

62 Isles of Bermuda, Bahama, and Cuba. 

63 Jamaica. 

64 St. Bomingo and Virgin Isles. 

65 St. Christophers, with Nevis and St. 

Lucia. 

66 Antigua, with Guadaloupe, Ac. 

67 Bominica, with Martinico, Ac. 

68 Barbadoes and St. Vincent. 

69 Trinidad, Grenada, Tobago, and 

Caragoa. 

70 Peru, Chili, and La Plata. 

71 Islands in the Pacific. 

72 Australia. 

73 New South Wales and Van Bieman s 

Land. 

74 Caraccas and Guiana. 

75 Chart of the North-west Passage 

between Europe and America. 

76 Chart of the Hiscoveries of Ross, 

Parry, and Franklin in the Arctic 
Regions. 

77 Table of the comparative Height of 

Mountains. 

78 Hitto ditto Length of Rivers. 


This series of Maps is by far the largest, best, and cheapest ever offered for 
separate sale. Persons desirous of having a specimen of the series, can order a 
single Map, through their Booksellers, or remit lOd. in postage stamps to the Pub- 
lishers, who will send any Map named, postage free. 

LONDON : 

.PUBLISHEB for THE PROPRIETORS BY JAMES GILBERT, 
49, Paternoster Row. 

LIVERPOOL: GEORGE PHILIP ANB SON. 

EDINBURGH: OLIVER AND BOYD. DUBLIN ! W. ROBERTSON. GLASGOW : R. GRIFFIN AND CO. 

Orders received by every Bookseller Stationer , t> c. in the United Kingdom. 
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A NEW SERIES OF PENNY MAPS 


On October 31, 1850, was published , Part I., price only k\d., or 

8 \d. coloured , (each Part to contain Pour Maps), of 

PHILIPS’ 


PENNY MODERN ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD, 

Sn a $nim nf $2 Smperinl 4tn fflnp, t^ngramR nu itttl, 

INCLUDING 


FIVE ANCIENT MAPS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF TIIE IMPORTANT EVENTS 
IN ANCIENT HISTORY ; 

With a copmis Consulting Index of Places , their Latitudes and Longitudes , 
and the Map in which each Place is to be found. 


Geographical Knowledge was to a considerable extent an essential necessity even 
in the early periods of our world, cultivated indeed at first for almost purely social 
purposes, yet in the same proportion as our progenitors increased in numbers, so 
also did their extended range of observation instil into their minds the necessity of 
more practical observations on the relative bearings of the districts through which 
they passed, noting at the same time the numerous changes of hill and dale, rivulet 
and stream, and the countless varieties of the wonderful products with which it 
pleased Almighty God to bless its various regions. Hence progressively arose the 
Topographical and Geographical Delineations with which the Scriptures abound ; — 
to a similar cause may also be traced the contributions which the savage tribes have 
at various periods of our World’s History added to the branches of Geographical 
Science. 

Now, in the same proportion as any people forming a Nation develope their com- 
mercial and intellectual strength, in the same ratio has it pleased Providence to 
render it necessary that its inhabitants should not only become acquainted with the 
Topographical and Geographical features, relative distances and bearings, of their 
own and neighbouring nations, but of every portion of the known w r orld, even 
extending their researches to unknown regions. Indeed, no member of a commercial 
nation, especially in one where education is much diffused, is qualified to act his 
part aright as one of it3 people, unless he is able to form a tolerably accurate notion 
of the names of Nations, Places, Seas, Rivers, Mountains, <fcc., their relative position 
and extent, as well as to learn how richly the Creator of the Earth has endowed 
►.hem all with the means of ministering to those comforts and pleasures, of which man 
m every state of society and climate so much stands in need. 

These reflections might be much extended, but the limits of a prospectus will not 
permit it, suffice it to say that every Englishman, be he rich or poor, should have 
access to modern Maps of the various portions of the World, in order to possess the 
means of cultivating a knowledge of its divisions, the names of the chief Nations, 
Places, <fcc., &c., as well as to be able to form intellectual and commercial ideas 
of its numerous products, and the respective regions from whence come the 
countless varieties of foreign substances now in use among us as articles of ornament 
or necessity. 

Now, though a Modem Atlas of the World is so essential to every family in this 
kingdom, still it has been almost limited in its possession, on account of the high price 
at which all really good and practical works have hitherto been issued. To remove 
this difficulty has been the principal motive which has induced the Proprietors of 
“Philips’ Penny Modern Atlas” to issue a work which they feel satisfied will be 
universally admitted to be surprisingly cheap, and not surpassed in usefulness by 
any attempt hitherto made to extend the knowledge of Geography. 

Part I. contains the World in two Hemispheres, with Scenic Views oe 
the Waterfalls, Mountains, Rivers, &c. ; a Map of Purope ; and a Map 
of England and Wales . 

£ Part II. will contain Maps of Ireland, Scotland, France, and Belgium. 

Each of the future Monthly Parts will also contain four Maps. 


LONDON : 

PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETORS BY JAMES GILBERT, 
49 , Paternoster Row. 

W h LIVERPOOL: GEORGE PHILIP AND SON. 

and tn. Edinburgh : Oliver and boyd. Dublin : w. robertson. Glasgow : r. griffin and co. 

long bes Orders received by every Bookseller , Stationer , SfC. in the United Kingdom . 
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CRITICAL NOTICES 

OF 

FRANK FAIRLEGH. 


The following unsolicited Testimonials to the merit of this popular work 
have been selected at random from a much larger number in the hands of the 
publishers. They preclude the necessity of any further recommendation, 
emanating as they do from such varied and independent sources, that they may 
be fairly °presumed to represent the unbought opinions of a large number of 
readers of every class, and in all parts of the kingdom. 


BELL’S LIFE IN LONDON. 

“ Frank Fairlegh. — This serial is steadily moving 
towards a satisfactory conclusion. If not so spirit- 
stirring as some of its competitors, it is as well written 
as any of them, and has taken a fixed and firm hold of 
its many readers by its unassuming truthfulness. Its 
fame is very likely to be more durable than that of the 
majority of worksfof the kind.” 

CHELTENHAM JOURNAL. 

“ The interest of this tale is still kept up, and the work 
promises to equal any of the author’s previous produc- 
tions. The different characters are delineated with a 
faithfulness seldom surpassed, while the facts and inci- 
dents which make up the story are telling and impressive 
in the highest degree.” 

YORK HERALD. 

“ This is one of the best stories of its kind we ever 
remember to have read. True to the life, and abounding 
with wit, there is no wonder that it has already secured 
a large share of public patronage.” 

READING MERCURY. 

“The truthful and exciting sketches of the abuses 
tolerated in our Seminaries, both public and private, 
cannot fail to impress the reader with their great fidelity 
to life, however much to be deplored is the present 
state of genteel education : this work will act as a mirror 
both to heads of seminaries and heads of families.” 

PLYMOUTH HERALD. 

« This interesting tale progresses in interest, and its 
hero rises in our estimation. The writer is evidently a 
man of talent, and his periodical cannot fail of being read 
with satisfaction.” 

WESTERN LUMINARY. 

“ The interest of this well-written, skilfully worked 
out, and entertaining series of scenes from the life of a 
private pupil, is very well kept up, and the illustrations 
of the number, by George Cruikshank, are capital.” 

BERKSHIRE CHRONICLE. 

“ The third part of this highly entertaining tale has 
just been issued. It is undoubtedly one of the best and 
most spirited of the recent serials, and enjoys an immense 
popularity. The plates of Cruikshank are admirable.” 

SOMERSET GAZETTE. 

“There is no reason to complain of any want of 
vivacity in this serial publication. The author has made 
himself well qualified for the task, and excites mirth by 
the recital of some curious adventures. If any of our 
readers wish to read a very entertaining and laughter- 
provoking story we cannot do better than suggest a 
perusal of Frank Fairlegh. Want of space prevents 
our giving an extract we had marked for insertion. 
Cruikshank’s illustrations are exceedingly good.” 

PLYMOUTH JOURNAL. 

“ We have so often spoken in its praise, that we need 
scarcely say more on the present occasion, than wish the 
re-issue all the success it deserves. The illustrations by 
George Cruikshank are worthy of the book in every 
respect, and well worthy of * Phiz.’ ” 


DURHAM CHRONICLE. 

“ For some time we have not read a story of such 
unflagging interest, and we shall shortly take an oppor- 
tunity of laying before our readers the plot which, en 
passant , is immeasurably superior to the much-lauded 
David Copperfield. Cruikshank’s illustrations are ca- 
pital.” 

POOLE HERALD. 

“ We find we are a little in arrear with this excellent 
periodical tale, having three numbers to notice. The 
farther we proceed, the more interest we feel in the 
adventures of our hero and his friends. It is a book 
that one need' not fear to place in the hands even ot 
children, the language being good, and free from all those 
slang expressions which are now-a-days to be found in 
the works of many authors. Nought in it will be found 
to offend the most sensitive, and from every chapter 
some good moral may be drawn.” 

GLASGOW EXAMINER. 

“ The author of Fairlegh discovers considerable know- 
ledge of human nature, and the characters introduced 
are true to life.” 

YORKSHIREMAN. 

“ We recommend this serial to our readers. It is 
superior to its class.” 

KENTISH OBSERVER. 

“ This tale has many good points, and is highly 
amusing. The engravings are highly graphic.” 

LIVERPOOL CHRONICLE. 

“ This is intended to portray the life and adventures of 
a school-boy. Many of the scenes are very rich in their 
way, and as a whole the work may be pronounced very 
clever and interesting.” 

BRISTOL MERCURY. 

“ A work which has already gained considerableTavour 
at the hands of the public. The incidents are natural, 
and well told, and the work is illustrated by George 
Cruikshank.” 

CHESTER COURANT. 

“ Frank Fairlegh. — A good and amusing tale, 
and as it professes to introduce us to ‘ Scenes from the 
Life of a Private Pupil,’ there will be plenty of scope for 
diverting as well as serious narrative, with appropriate 
reflections. It is admirably illustrated by George 
Cruikshank.” 

EXETER GAZETTE. 

“ There is no writer of fiction since Sir Walter Scott, 
who has so well deserved popularity as the author of 
this story. There is none of the elaborate penny-a- 
lining of Dickens, the straining for jokes of Albert 
Smith, or the outri situations of Angelo Titmarsh, but 
a narrative that wins from its easy truthfulness, and ex- 
cites the most pleasurable sensations from its rich raci- 
ness ; while there is an under-current of sound morality 
which commends it to the virtuous.” 


The work is now complete in One Volume, 

WITH 30 ENGRAVINGS BY CRUIKSHANK, 

Handsomely bound in cloth, price Sixteen Shillings, or it may be still had in 
Fifteen Parts at One Shilling. 

LONDON: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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NEW WORK by the Author of “ FRANK FAIRLEGH.” 

ILLUSTRATED BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


On the 1st of December will be Published, (to be continued Monthly,) with Two 
Illustrations, by H. K. Browne, (Phiz,) Part I. price Is. of 



OB, 


THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRANK FAIRLEGH.” 

DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 

In throwing open to the Public the “ Railroad op Life,” the head Director (who 
unites in his own person the offices of Chairman, Secretary, Engineer, Contractor, Station- 
master, Engine-driver, Stoker, Poker— in short, every thing except Book -keeper) craves 
permission to report a few of the difficulties he has had to overcome, to account for the 
line he has chosen, and to set forth the present prospects of the undertaking. 

The journey from the cradle to the grave is, proverbially, a very up-hill affair. In the 
old coaching days, a certain tip-top dragsman, who knew more of the road, and handled the 
ribbons in better style than any brother of the craft with whom your Director is acquainted, 
—one Will Shakspeare, known (probably from the name of some public-house which he 
frequented) by the sobriquet of “The Swan of Avon,” was accustomed to divide the 
journey into seven stages. In regard to the first two of these, your Director, deeming them 
a bore, thought fit to get through them by means of a tunnel; you are, therefore, kept in 
the dark till the third stage commences. This, known as Love Lane, or the Course of True 
Love, presented immense difficulties ; for, in the memory of man, it “never did run smooth,” 
and even the “ ironing ” and “ mangling ” necessary to the formation of a railroad, have failed 
to reduce every rough place. Eor the exact method in which each difficulty has been met, 
your Director begs to recommend an early inspection op the work itself, which, he 
confidently trusts, will not disappoint your expectations. The latter stages, presenting 
fewer points of interest, are passed over as quickly as possible ; and the scene at the 
Terminus being of a decidedly “ grave” character, that part of the “ undertaking” has been 
left chiefly to the imagination. 

In regard to the particular Hue which he has chosen, your Director has been actuated by 
a desire to reach the proposed end as swiftly and easily as possible, hoping by a judicious 
management of the principal {pie?) intrusted to him, to secure the greatest amount of 
interest for the Subscribers. 

To conclude, your Director has much pleasure in informing you, that he considers the 
prospects of the “Railroad of Life ” most encouraging : every one must, in the course of 
their existence, take the journey ; and if every one takes it, the Railroad must answer. 

The Capital (Contents and illustrations) is in at least 30,000 Shares of Is. each ; and 
for all further particulars, your Director begs to refer you to 



A. HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SoU by Cundall and Addey, 21 Old Bond Street. 




FAVOURITE STATUETTES— continued. 

1 6 in. high, 3/. 3/. 
1 8 in. high, 3/. 3/. 


21 in. high, 
2 1 in. high. 


I /. 4 j. 


GROUP of GRACES fupporting Bafket. 

3/. 15J. ; and 25 /». high, 5/. 5/. 

GROUP of CUPIDS fupporting Bafket. 

3/. 15J. ; and 24 in. high, 5/. 5/. 

UNA and the LION, by John Bell. 3/. 3/. 

ARIADNE, by Danecker. 2/. 12/. 6</. 

SHAKESPEARE, by John Bell. 3/. 3^. 

^ J° HN Bell ' ll - 4 s - BELIEF, by John Bell. 

The BABES in the WOOD, by John Bell. 2 1 . 25 . 

PAUL and VIRGINIA, in a Group, by Cumberworth. 3/. ior. 

PAUL and VIRGINIA, feparate Figures, by Cumberworth. each it. irr. 
RED RIDING HOOD, by Woolmer. it. 3/. 

The INFANT NEPTUNE, with Shell, by H. J. Townsend, ,/. 

The ANGEL GABRIEL, it. 1 8 s. The ANGEL MICHAEL 2I. 2s 
The GUARDIAN ANGEL. 2 1 . 12s. 6 d. 

FOUR FIGURES — Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter— each a 
Cupid fupporting Balket. ll. nr. 6 d. 

CUPID CHAINED, it. is. 

H. R. H. The PRINCE of WALES as a Sailor Boy. it. 1 1 s . 

The DISTRESSED MOTHER, by SirR. Westmacott, R.A. 2 1 . 12s. 6 d. 
MERCURY, by Thorwaldsen. 2 /. 2 s. 

The RETURN from the VINTAGE, a Group of Seven Figures. ,,/ k r 
The STRUGGLE for the HEART, by Fiamingo. 3/. ,5, 

SABRINA, by J. C. Marshall, A.R.A. 2 1 . 12 s. 6 d. 

MUSCIPULA, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, i zs. 

The FLIGHT into EGYPT. 2 1 . 12s. 6 d. 

The CHRIST, from the Statue by Thorwaldsen at Copenhagen. A is 
A SET of CHESSMEN, by John Bell. 


NEARLY READY. 

The AMAZON, from a Bronze. REBECCA, by W. Theed. 

GROUP of the PRODIGAL SON, by W. Theed. 

VENUS, by Gibson, R.A. 

The NEGRO GIRL and COMPANION, by Cumberworth. 


R „ A Catalogue of English Art-Manufactures, felefted for their 
Beauty of Defign, is juft ready.— (See page 2 of this Lift.) 


London: CUNDALL and ADDEY, 21 Old Bond St. 


[Cajile St. Leicejier Sq. 







Favourite Statuettes in Parian, 

Sold by CUNDALL and ADDEY, i\ Old Bond Street. 



NAOMI and her DAUGHTERS-IN-LAW, by O’Neil, 4/. 


MIRANDA, from “The Tempeft,” by John Bell. 2/. 12J. 6d. 
DOROTHEA, from “ Don Quixotte,” by John Bell. 2/. 2/. 
CLORINDA, from “Jerufalem Delivered,” by John Bell. 2/. 2 s . 

The MAY QUEEN : a Group of Three Figures fupporting Bafket, by 
John Bell. 4/. 141. 6d. 

The HARVEST KING — Companion to the May Queen. 4/. 14 s. 6d. 
The PRINCESS ROYAL, by Mrs. Thorneycroft. 3/. 13/. 6d. 

The PRINCE of WALES, by Mrs. Thorneycroft. 3 /. 13/. 6d . 

The PRINCESS ALICE, by Mrs. Thorneycroft. 3/. 13/. 6d . 

The PRINCE ALFRED, by Mrs. Thorneycroft. 3/. 13/. 6d . 
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Illuftrated, Works publifhed by 


The Babes in the Wood. 

Compriling Ten highly-coloured Illuft rations, from original Defigns by the 
Marchioness of Waterford. 

The Third Edition. 

Small Quarto, price One Guinea. 

Handfomely bound in morocco . . . Two Guineas. {Ready. 

*** A few Copies of the Firft Edition, Illuminated on Vellum, ftill remain on hand. 

Price 4 /. 4 s. 

— III. — 

Magic Words. 

A TALE FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 

By Emilie Maceroni. 

With Four coloured Illullrations by Edward H. W^ehnert, Efq. 

i( O many a fhaf't at random fent, 

Finds mark the archer little meant $ 

And many a word at random fpoken 
May foothe or wound a heart that’s broken !” 

Foolfcap 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, price zs. 6 d. [End of November. 

— IV.— 

The Art-Circular. 

A Monthly Record of Illuftrated Literature and Art-Manufa&ures. 

With numerous Illullrations. 

To be ijftued on the Firft of every Month . 
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PREFACE. 


can ever believe this Narrative, in the reading, more than I 
have believed it in the writing 

o* 

Instead of looking back, therefore, I will look forward. I 
cannot close this Volume more agreeably to myself, than with a 
hopeful glance towards the time when I shall again put forth 
my two green leaves once a month, and with a faithful remem- 
brance of the genial sun and showers that have fallen on these 
leaves of David Copperfield, and made me happy. 


London, 

October, 1850. 


PREFACE 


I do not find it easy to get sufficiently far away from this 
Book, in the first sensations of having finished it, to refer to it 
with the composure which this formal heading would seem to 
require. My interest in it, is so recent and strong ; and my 
mind is so divided between pleasure and regret — pleasure in 
the achievement of a long design, regret in the separation 
from many companions — that I am in danger of wearying the 
reader whom I love, with personal confidences, and private 
emotions. 

Besides which, all that I could say of the Story, to any 
purpose, I have endeavoured to say in it. 

It would concern the reader little, perhaps, to know, how 
sorrowfully the pen is laid down at the close of a two-years* 
imaginative task ; or how an Author feels as if he were dis- 
missing some portion of himself into the shadowy world, when 
a crowd of the creatures of his brain are going from him for 
ever. Yet, I have nothing else to tell ; unless, indeed, I were 
to confess (which might be of less moment still) that no one 
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faces fade awav. But, one face, sinning on me like a Heavenly light by 
which I see all other objects, is above them and beyond them all. And 

that remains. . 

I turn my head, and see it, in its beautiful serenity, beside me. My 
lamp burns low, and I have written far into the night ; but the dear 
presence, without which I were nothing, bears me company. 

O Agnes, 0 my soul, so may thy face be by me when I close my life 
indeed; so may I, when realities are melting from me like the shadows 
which I now dismiss, still find thee near me, pointing upward ! 


t 


THE END. 


LONDON : 
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hair (where he is not bald) made more rebellious than ever by the constant 
friction of his lawyer’s-wig, I come, in a later time, upon my dear old 
Traddles. His table is covered with thick piles of papers ; and I say, as 
I look around me : 

“ If Sophy were your clerk, now, Traddles, she would have enough to 
do!” 

“ You may say that, my dear Copperfield ! But those were capital 
days, too, in Holborn Court ! Were they not P ” 

“ When she told you you would be a Judge ? But it was not the town 
talk then /” 

“ At all events,” says Traddles, “ if I ever am one ” 

“ Why, you know you will be.” 

“Well, my dear Copperfield, when I am one, I shall tell the story, as I 
said I would.” 

We walk away, arm in arm. I am going to have a family dinner with 
Traddles. It is Sophy’s birthday ; and, on our road, Traddles discourses 
to me of the good fortune he has enjoyed. 

“ I really have been able, my dear Copperfield, to do all that I had 
most at heart. There ’s the Beverend Horace promoted to that living at 
four hundred and fifty pounds a year ; there are our two boys receiving 
the very best education, and distinguishing themselves as steady scholars 
and good fellows ; there are three of the girls married very comfortably ; 
there are three more living with us ; there are three more keeping house 
for the Beverend Horace since Mrs. Crewler’s decease ; and all of them 
happy.” 

“ Except — ” I suggest. 

“ Except the Beauty,” says Traddles. “ Yes. It was very unfortu- 
nate that she should marry such a vagabond. But there was a certain 
dash and glare about him that caught her. However, now we have 
got her safe at our house, and got rid of him, we must cheer her up 
again.” 

Traddles’s house is one of the very houses — or it easily may have 
been — which he and Sophy used to parcel out, in their evening walks. 
It is a large house ; but Traddles keeps his papers in his dressing-room, 
and his boots with his papers ; and he and Sophy squeeze themselves into 
upper rooms, reserving the best bed-rooms for the Beauty and the girls. 
There is no room to spare in the house ; for more of “ the girls” are here, and 
always are here, by some accident or other, than I know how to count. Here, 
when we go in, is a crowd of them, running down to the door, and handing 
Traddles about to be kissed, until he is out of breath. Here, established 
in perpetuity, is the poor Beauty, a widow with a little girl; here, 
at dinner on Sophy’s birthday, are the three married girls with their 
three husbands, and one of the husband’s brothers, and another hus- 
band’s cousin, and another husband’s sister, who appears to me to be 
engaged to the cousin. Traddles, exactly the same simple, unaffected 
fellow as he ever was, sits at the foot of the large table like a Patriarch ; 
and Sophy beams upon him, from the head, across a cheerful space that is 
certainly not glittering with Britannia metal. 

And now, as I close my task, subduing my desire to linger yet, these 
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and winks, “ Trotwood, you will be glad to bear that I shall finish the 
Memorial when I have nothing else to do, and that your aunt ’s the most 
extraordinary woman in the world, sir ! ” 

Who is this bent lady, supporting herself by a stick, and showing me a 
countenance in which there are some traces of old pride and beauty, feebly 
contending with a querulous, imbecile, fretful wandering of the mind ? She 
is in a garden ; and near her stands a sharp, dark, withered woman, with 
a white scar on her lip. Let me hear what they say. 

“ Eosa, I have forgotten this gentleman’s name.” 

Eosa bends over her, and calls to her, “ Mr. Copperfield.” 

“ I am glad to see you, sir. I am sorry to observe you are in mourning. 
I hope Time will be good to you ! ” 

Her impatient attendant scolds her, tells her I am not in mourning, 
bids her look again, tries to rouse her. 

“ You have seen my son, sir,” says the elder lady. “ Are you 
reconciled ? ” 

Looking fixedly at me, she puts her hand to her forehead, and moans. 
Suddenly, she cries, in a terrible voice, “ Eosa, come to me. He is dead ! ” 
Eosa, kneeling at her feet, by turns caresses her, and quarrels with her ; 
now fiercely telling her, “ I loved him better than you ever did ! ” — now 
soothing her to sleep on her breast, like a sick child. Thus I leave them ; 
thus I always find them ; thus they wear their time away, from year to 
year. 

What ship comes sailing home from India, and what English lady is 
this, married to a growling old Scotch Croesus with great flaps of ears. 
Can this be Julia Mills ? 

Indeed it is Julia Mills, peevish and fine, with a black man to carry 
cards and letters to her on a golden salver, and a copper-colored woman in 
linen, with a bright handkerchief round her head, to serve her Tiffin in her 
dressing-room. But Julia keeps no diary in these days; never sings 
Affection’s Dirge ; eternally quarrels with the old Scotch Croesus, who is 
a sort of yellow bear with a tanned hide. Julia is* steeped in money to the 
throat, and talks and thinks of nothing else. I liked her better in the 
Desert of Sahara. 

Or perhaps this is the Desert of Sahara ! For, though Julia has a stately 
house, and mighty company, and sumptuous dinners every day, I see no 
green growth near her ; nothing that can ever come to fruit or flower. 
What Julia calls “ society,” I see; among it Mr. Jack Maldon, from his 
Patent Place, sneering at the hand that gave it him, and speaking to me, 
of the Doctor, as “ so charmingly antique.” But when society is the 
name for such hollow gentlemen and ladies, Julia, and when its breeding 
is professed indifference to everything that can advance or can retard 
mankind, I think we must have lost ourselves in that same Desert of 
Sahara, and had better find the way out. 

And lo, the Doctor, always our good friend, laboring at his Dic- 
tionary (somewhere about the letter D), and happy in his home and wife. 
Also the Old Soldier, on a considerably reduced footing, and by no means 
so influential as in days of yore ! 

Working at his chambers in the Temple, with a busy aspect, and his 
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But before he left, he went with me to Yarmouth, to see a little tablet 
I had put up in the churchyard to the memory of Ham. While I was 
copying the plain inscription for him at his request, I saw him stoop, and 
gather a tuft of grass from the grave, and a little earth. 

“ For Em’ly,” he said, as he put it in his breast. “ I promised, 
Mas’r Davy.” 


CHAPTER LXIY. 

A LAST RETROSPECT. 

And now my written story ends. I look back, once more — for the last 
time — before I close these leaves. 

I see myself, with Agnes at my side, journeying along the road of life. 
I see our children and our friends around us ; and I hear the roar of many 
voices, not indifferent to me as I travel on. 

What faces are the most distinct to me in the fleeting crowd ? Lo, 
these ; all turning to me as I ask my thoughts the question ! 

Here is my aunt, in stronger spectacles, an old woman of fourscore 
years and more, but upright yet, and a steady walker of six miles at a 
stretch in winter weather. 

Always with her, here comes Peggotty, my good old nurse, likewise in 
spectacles, accustomed to do needlework at night very close to the lamp, 
but never sitting down to it without a bit of wax candle, a yard measure 
in a little house, and a work-box with a picture of St. Paul’s upon 
the lid. 

The cheeks and arms of Peggotty, so hard and red in my childish days, 
when I wondered why the birds didn’t peck her in preference to apples, 
are shrivelled now ; and her eyes, that used to darken their whole neigh- 
bourhood in her face, are fainter (though they glitter still) ; but her rough 
forefinger, which I once associated with a pocket nutmeg grater, is just 
the same, and when I see my least child catching at it as it totters from 
my aunt to her, I think of our little parlor at home, when I could scarcely 
walk. My aunt’s old disappointment is set right, now. She is godmother 
to a real living Betsey Trotwood ; and Dora (the next in order) says she 
spoils her. 

There is something bulky in Peggotty’s pocket. It is nothing smaller 
than the Crocodile-Book, which is in rather a dilapidated condition by this 
time, with divers of the leaves torn and stitched across, but which Peggotty 
exhibits to the children as a precious relic. I find it very curious to see 
my own infant face, looking up at me from the Crocodile stories ; and to 
be reminded by it of my old acquaintance Brooks of Sheffield. 

. Among my boys, this summer holiday time, I see an old man making 
giant kites, and gazing at them in the air, with a delight for which there 
are no words. He greets me rapturously, and whispers, with many nods 
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discovered, in these happier circumstances, Mr. Mell, formerly poor 
pinched usher to my Middlesex magistrate, when Mr. Peggotty poinC 
^another part of the paper, my eyes rested on my own name, andTS 

“ TO DAVID COPPERFIELD, ESQUIRE, 

“ the eminent author. 

“ My Dear Sir, 

have elapsed, since I had an opportunity of ocularly 
the imaginations of a consider - 

o“ B :L7r d l ar Si f’ !, h0Ugh estran S ed % the force of circumstances 
friend ?nd h 1 have . had no controul) from the personal society of the 

oarit flii ^* 1 ' 1 ? ° f T m u y y 0 "*! 1 ’ 1 have not beeu unmindful of his 
soaung flight. Nor have I been debarred, 

Though seas between us braid ha’ roared, 

before us. fr ° IC Part ‘ CipatillS in the int eUectual feasts he has spread 

indiv I id C ua n i n w t i,o!5 eref0re ’ f a "7 ° f the ^Parture from this place of an 
»?ZZ1 h w Mutually respect and esteem, without, my dear sir, 
taking this public oppor unity of thanking you, on my own behalf, and 

Port MiddS "f add, on that of the whole of (he Inhabitants of 
a°ent ddby ’ ^ “ « ratlhcatlon of which you are the ministering 

“ Go on my dear sir ! You are not unknown here, you are not 

cholv P,re nor fi T l0U f!\ ' re mot e,’ we are neither ‘unfriended,’ ‘melan- 
I TL JMy add) slow. Go on, my dear sir, in your Eagle 

it with de.'t 1 ^ 1 ^ ° f 1>0rt Middleba y m ay at least aspire to watch 
it, with delight, with entertainment, with instruction ! 

will f he T , eI , eVate , d t0 "' ar(!s y°u from this portion of the globe, 

will ever be found, while it has light and life 

“The 

-Eye 

“ Appertaining to 

“ Wilkins Micaw^bee, 

“ Magistrate.” 

Mr” tV 11 ^ lanci ^ at reiT] aining contents of the newspaper, that 
^ r ? 1Cawber + 1 adlhgent and esteemed correspondent of that Journal 
There was another letter from him in the same paper, touching a bridge- 
there was an advertisement of a collection of similar letters by him, ufbe 
and t Lr P T blShed ’ 111 8 ,“ eat volume > “ wi tb considerable additions;” 
wSwJ am V % laUCbmistaken - the Leadin ? ^ticle was his also. 
k d mUC ^ °L Mr * Mlcawber > on man y otb cr evenings while Mr. 

He lived With us du ™g the whole term of 
sistpl 4 y ’i hlcb > 1 think, was something less than a month,— and his 
sister and my aunt came to London to see him. Agnes and I parted 

more, on earth 1 Wbm he salled; and we shall never part from him 
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’till I a’most thowt it would have melted away. And now lie’s a 
Magistrate.” 

“A Magistrate, eh ? ” said I. 

Mr. Peggotty pointed to a certain paragraph in the newspaper, where I 
read aloud as follows, from the “ Port Middlebay Times 

“ JSg** The public dinner to our distir guished fellow-colonist and towns- 
man, Wilkins Micawber, Esquire, Port Middlebay District Magistrate, 
came off yesterday in the large room of the Hotel, which was crowded to 
suffocation. It is estimated that not fewer than forty-seven persons must 
have been accommodated with dinner at one time, exclusive of the com- 
pany in the passage and on the stairs. The beauty, fashion, and exclu- 
siveness of Port Middlebay, flocked to do honor to one so deservedly 
esteemed, so highly talented, and so widely popular. Doctor Mell (of 
Colonial Salem-House Grammar School, Port Middlebay) presided, and 
on his right sat the distinguished guest. After the removal of the cloth, 
and the singing of Non Nobis (beautifully executed, and in which we were 
at no loss to distinguish the bell-like notes of that gifted amateur, 
Wilkins Micawber, Esquire, Junior), the usual loyal and patriotic 
toasts were severally given and rapturously received. Doctor Mell, in a 
speech replete with feeling, then proposed ‘ Our distinguished Guest, the 
ornament of our town. May he never leave us but to better himself, and 
may his success among us be such as to render his bettering himself 
impossible l ’ The cheering with which the toast was received defies 
description. Again and again it rose and fell, like the waves of 
ocean. At length all was hushed, and Wilkins Micawber, Esquire, 
presented himself to return thanks. Par be it from us, in the present 
comparatively imperfect state of the resources of our establishment, to 
endeavour to follow our distinguished townsman through the smoothly- 
flowing periods of his polished and highly-ornate address ! Suffice it to 
observe, that it was a masterpiece of eloquence ; and that those passages 
in which he more particularly traced his own successful career to its 
source, and warned the younger portion of his auditory from the shoals of 
ever incurring pecuniary liabilities which they were unable to liquidate, 
brought a tear into the manliest eye present. The remaining toasts were 
Doctor Mell ; Mrs. Micawber (who gracefully bowed her acknow- 
ledgments from the side-door, where a galaxy of beauty was elevated on 
chairs, at once to witness and adorn the gratifying scene) ; Mrs. Eidger 
Begs (late Miss Micawber) ; Mrs. Mell ; Wilkins Micawber, 
Esquire, Junior (who convulsed the assembly by humorously remarking 
that he found himself unable to return thanks in a speech, but would do 
so, with their permission, in a song) ; Mrs. Micawber’ s Family (well- 
known, it is needless to remark, in the mother-country), &c. &c. &c. At 
the conclusion of the proceedings the tables were cleared as if by art- 
magic for dancing. Among the votaries of Terpsichore, who disported 
themselves until Sol gave warning for departure, Wilkins Micawber, 
Esquire, Junior, and the lovely and accomplished Miss Helena, fourth 
daughter of Doctor Mell, were particularly remarkable.” 

I was looking back to the name of Doctor Mell, pleased to have 
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A young man, a farm-laborer, as come by us on his way to market with 
his mas’r’s drays — a journey of over five hundred mile, theer and back — 
made offers fur to take her fur his wife (wives is very scarce theer), and 
then to set up fur their two selves in the Bush. She spoke to me fur to 
tell him her trew story. I did. They was married, and they live fower 
hundred mile away from any voices but their own and the singing birds.” 

“ Mrs. Gummidge ? ” I suggested. 

It was a pleasant key to touch, for Mr. Peggotty suddenly burst into a 
roar of laughter, and rubbed his hands up and down his legs, as he had 
been accustomed to do when he enjoyed himself in the long-shipwrecked 
boat. 

“ Would you believe it ! ” he said. “ Why, someun even made offers 
fur to marry her ! If a ship’s cook that was turning settler, Mas’r Davy, 
didn’t make offers fur to marry Missis Gummidge, I. ’m Gormed — and I 
can’t say no fairer than that ! ” 

I never saw Agnes laugh so. This sudden ecstacy on the part of Mr. 
Peggotty was so delightful to her, that she could not leave off laughing; 
and the more she laughed the more she made me laugh, and the greater 
Mr. Peggotty’s ecstacy became, and the more he rubbed his legs. 

<c And what did Mrs. Gummidge say p ” 1 asked, when I was grave 
enough. 

“ H you ’ll believe me,” returned Mr. Peggotty, “ Missis Gummidge, 
’stead of saying ‘ thank you, I ’m much obleeged to you, I ain’t a going fur 
to change my condition at my time of life,’ up’d with a bucket as was 
standing by, and laid it over that theer ship’s cook’s head ’till he sung 
out for help, and I went in and reskied of him.” 

Mr. Peggotty burst into a great roar of laughter, and Agnes and I both 
kept him company. 

“ But I must say this, for the good creetur,” he resumed, wiping his 
face when we were quite exhausted ; “ she has been all she said she ’d 
be to us, and more. She ’s the willingest, the trewest, the honestest- 
helping woman, Mas’r Davy, as ever draw’d the breath of life. I have 
never know’d her to be lone and lorn, for a single minute, not even when 
the colony was all afore us, and we was new to it. And thinking of the 
old ’un is a thing she never done, I do assure you, since she left 
England ! ” 

“ Now, last, not least, Mr. Micawber,” said I. “ He has paid off every 
obligation he incurred here — even to Traddles’s bill, you remember, my 
dear Agnes — and therefore we may take it for granted that he is doing 
well. But what is the latest news of him ? ” 

Mr. Peggotty, with a smile, put his hand in his breast-pocket, and 
produced a flat-folded, paper parcel, from which he took out, with much 
care, a little odd-looking newspaper. 

“You are to unnerstan’, Mas’r Davy,” said he, “ as we have left the 
Bush now, being so well to do ; and have gone right away round to Port 
Middlebay Harbor, wheer theer ’s what we call a town.” 

“ Mr. Micawber was in the Bush near you P ” said I. 

“Bless you, yes,” said Mr. Peggotty, “and turned to with a will. I 
never wish to meet a better gen’lman for turning to, with a will. I* ve 
seen that theer bald head of his, a perspiring in the sun, Mas’r Davy, 
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“ And Emily ? ” said Agnes and I, both together. 

“ Em’ly,” said “ he, arter you left her, ma’am — and I never heerd lier 
saying of her prayers at night, t’other side the canvas screen, when we 
was settled in the Bush, but what I heerd your name — and arter she and 
me lost sight of Mas’r Davy, that theer shining sundown — was that low, at 
first, that, if she had know’d then what Mas’r Davy kep from us so kind 
and thowtful, ’tis my opinion she ’d have drooped away. But theer 
was some poor folks aboard as had illness among ’em, and she took 
care of them; and theer was the children in our company, and she 
took care of them ; and so she got to be busy, and to be doing good, and 
that helped her.” 

“ When did she first hear of it ? ” I asked. 

“ I kep it from her arter I heerd on’t,” said Mr. Peggotty, “ going 
on nigh a year. We was living then in a solitary place, but among 
the beautifullest trees, and with the roses a covering our Beein to the 
roof. Theer come along one day, when I was out a working on the 
land, a traveller from our own Norfolk or Suffolk in England (I doen’t 
rightly mind which), and of course we took him in, and giv him to eat 
and drink, and made him welcome. We all do that, all the colony over. 
He ’d got an old newspaper with him, and some other account in print of 
the storm. That ’s how she know’d it. When I come home at night, I 
found she know’d it.” 

He dropped his voice as he said these words, and the gravity I so well 
remembered overspread his face. 

“ Did it change her much? ” we asked. 

" Aye, for a good long time,” he said, shaking his head ; “ if not to this 
present hour. But I think the solitoode done her good. And she had a 
deal to mind in the way of poultry and the like, and minded of it, and 
come through. I wonder,” he said thoughtfully, “ if you could see my 
Em’ly now, Mas’r Davy, whether you’d know her ! ” 

“ Is she so altered ? ” I inquired. 

“ I doen’t know. I see her ev’ry day, and doen’t know ; but, odd- 
times, I have thowt so. A slight figure,” said Mr. Peggotty, looking at 
the fire, “ kiender worn ; soft, sorrowful, blue eyes ; a delicate face ; a 
pritty head, leaning a little down ; a quiet voice and way — timid a’ most. 
That’s Em’ly!” 

We silently observed him as he sat, still looking at the fire. 

q.Some thinks,” he said, “as her affection w r as ill-bestowed; some, as 
her marriage was broke off by death. No one knows how ’tis. She 
might have married well, a mort of times, ‘but, uncle,’ she says to me, 
* that ’s gone for ever.* Cheerful along with me ; retired when others is 
by ; fond of going any distance fur to teach a child, or fur to tend a sick 
person, or fur to do some kindness tow’rds a young girl’s wedding (and 
she ’s done a many, but has never seen one) ; fondly loving of her uncle ; 
patient ; liked by young and old ; sowt out by all that has any trouble. 
That ’s Em’ly l ” 

He drew his hand across his face, and with a half-suppressed sigh looked 
up from the fire. 

“ Is Martha with you yet ? ” I asked. 

“ Martha,” he replied “ got married, Mas’r Davy, in the second year. 
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It was Mr. Peggotty. An old man now, but in a ruddy, hearty, strong 
old age. When our first emotion was over, and he sat before the fire 
with the children on his knees, and the blaze shining on his face, he 
looked, to me, as vigorous and robust, withal as handsome, an old man, 
as ever I had seen. 

“ Mas’r Davy,” said he. And the old name in the old tone fell so 
naturally on my ear ! “ Mas’r Davy, ’tis a joyful hour as I see you, once 

more, ’long with your own trew wife ! ” 

“ A joyful hour indeed, old friend ! ” cried I. 

“ And these heer pretty ones,” said Mr. Peggotty. “ To look at these 
heer flowers ! Why, Mas’r Davy, you was but the heighth of the littlest of 
these, when I first see you ! When Em’ly warn’t no bigger, and our poor 
lad were but a lad ! ” 

“ Time has changed me more than it has changed you since then,” said 
I. . “ But, let these dear rogues go to bed ; and as no house in England but 
this must hold you, tell me where to send for your luggage (is the old 
black bag among it, that went so far, I wonder !), and then, over a glass of 
Yarmouth grog, we will have the tidings of ten years ! ” 

“ Are you alone ? ” asked Agnes. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” he said, kissing her hand, “ quite alone.” 

We sat him between us, not knowing how to give him welcome 
enough ; and as I began to listen to his old familiar voice, I could have 
fancied he was still pursuing his long journey in search of his darling 
niece. 

‘‘It’s a mort of water,” said Mr. Peggotty, “fur to come across, and 
on’y stay a matter of fower weeks. But water (’specially when ’tis salt) 
comes nat’ral to me ; and friends is dear, and I am heer. — Which is 
verse,” said Mr. Peggotty, surprised to find it out, “ though I hadn’t such 
intentions.” 

“ Are you going back those many thousand miles, so soon ? ” asked 
Agnes. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” he returned. “ I giv the promise to Em’ly, afore I 
come away. You see, I doen’t grow younger as the years comes round, 
and if I hadn’t sailed as ’twas, most like I shouldn’t never have done ’t. 
And it ’s alius been on my mind, as I must come and see Mas’r Davy and 
your own sweet blooming self, in your wedded happiness, afore I got to- 
be too old.” 

He looked at us, as if he could never feast his eyes on us sufficiently. 
Agnes laughingly put back some scattered locks of his grey hair, that he 
might see us better. 

“ And now tell us,” said I, “ everything relating to your fortunes.” 

“ Our fortuns, Mas’r Davy,” he rejoined, “ is soon told. We haven’t 
fared nohows, but fared to thrive. We ’ve alius thrived. We ’ve worked 
as we ought to ’t, and maybe we lived a leetle hard at first or so, but we 
have^ alius thrived. What with sheep-farming, and what with stock- 
farming, and what with one thing and what with t’other, we are as well to 
do, as well could be. Theer ’s been kiender a blessing fell upon us,” said 
Mr. Peggotty, reverentially inclining his head, « and we ’ve done nowt 
but prosper. That is, in the long run. If not yesterday, why then to-day. 
If not to-day, why then to-morrow.” 
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“ Dearest husband ! ” said Agnes. “ Now that I may call you by that 
name, I have one thing more to tell you.” 

“Let me hear it, love.” 

“ It grows out of the night when Dora died. She sent you for me.” 

“ She did.” 

“ She told me that she left me something. Can you think what it was ? ” 

I believed I could. I drew the wife who had so long loved me, closer 
to my side. 

“ She told me that she made a last request to me, and left me a last 
charge.” 

“ And it was ” 

“ That only I would occupy this vacant place.” 

And Agnes laid her head upon my breast, and wept ; and I wept with 
her, though we were so happy. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

A VISITOK. 

Wiiat I have purposed to record is nearly finished; but there is yet 
an incident conspicuous in my memory, on which it often rests with 
delight, and without which one thread in the web I have spun, would 
have a ravelled end. 

I had advanced in fame and fortune, my domestic joy was perfect, I 
had been married ten happy years. Agnes and I were sitting by the fire, 
in our house in London, one night in spring, and three of our children 
were playing in the room, when I was told that a stranger wished to 
see me. 

He had been asked if he came on business, and had answered No ; he 
had come for the pleasure of seeing me, and had come a long way. He 
was an old man, my servant said, and looked like a farmer. 

As this sounded mysterious to the children, and moreover was like the 
beginning of a favorite story Agnes used to tell them, introductory to 
the arrival of a wicked old Dairy in a cloak who hated every body, it 
produced some commotion. One of our boys laid his head in his mother’s 
lap to be out of harm’s way, and little Agnes (our eldest child) left her 
doll in a chair to represent her, and thrust out her little heap of golden 
curls from between the window-curtains, to see what happened next. 

“ Let him come in here ! ” said I. 

There soon appeared, pausing in the dark doorway as he entered, a 
hale, grey-haired old man. Little Agnes, attracted by his looks, had run 
to bring him in, and I had not yet clearly seen his face, when my wife, 
starting up, cried out to me, in a pleased and agitated voice, that it was 
Mr. Peggotty ! 
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the moon was shining ; Agnes with her quiet eyes raised up to it ; I 
following her glance. Long miles of road then opened out before my 
mind; and toihng on, I saw a ragged way-worn boy, forsaken and neglected, 
who should come to call even the heart now beating against mine, his own. 

It was nearly dinner-time next day when we appeared before my aunt. 
. e was up m my study, Peggotty said : which it was her pride to keep 

the r fire ineSS an<1 ° rder f ° r me ' W<3 f ° Und her ’ in her s P ectacles > siting by 

“ Goodness me ! ” said my aunt, peering through the dusk, “ who ’s 
this you re bringing home ? ” 

“ Agnes/’ said I. 

As we had arranged to say nothing at first, my aunt was not a little dis- 
comfited. she darted a hopeful glance at me, when I said “Agnes but 
seeing that I looked as usual, she took off her spectacles in despair, and 
rubbed her nose with them. 


She greeted Agnes heartily, nevertheless ; and we were soon in the 
lighted parlor down stairs, at dinner. My aunt put on her spectacles 
twice or thrice, to take another look at me, but as often took them off 
again, disappointed, and rubbed her nose with them. Much to the dis- 
comfiture of Mr. Dick, who knew this to be a bad symptom 

“By the by aunt,” said I, after dinner; “I have been speaking to 
Agnes about what you told me.” 

Then, Trot, said my aunt, turning scarlet, “ you did wrong, and 
broke your promise.” 

lou are not angry, aunt, I trust? I am sure you won’t be, when 
you learn that Agnes is not unhappy in any attachment.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! ” said my aunt. 

As my aunt appeared to be annoyed, I thought the best way was to cut 
her annoyance short. I took Agnes in my arm to the back of her chair, 
and we both leaned over her. My aunt, with one clap of her hands, and 
one look through her spectacles, immediately went into hysterics, for the 
nrst and only time in all my knowledge of her. 

The hysterics called up Peggotty. The moment my aunt was restored, 
S ii\^ eW ^ an< i ca lbng her a silly old creature, hugged her with 

a her might. After that, she hugged Mr. Dick (who was highly honored, 
but a good deal surprised) ; and after that, told them why. Then, we were 
all happy together. 

I could not discover whether my aunt, in her last short conversation 
wuth me, had fallen on a pious, fraud, or had really mistaken the state of 
my mind. It was quite enough, she said, that she had told me Agnes 
was going to be married ; and that I now knew better than any one how 
true it was. 


We were married within a fortnight. Traddles and Sophy, and Doctor 
and Mrs. Strong, were the only guests at our quiet wadding. We left 
them full of joy ; and drove away together. Clasped in my embrace, 
1 held the source of every worthy aspiration I had ever had; the centre 
oi myself, the circle of my life, my own, my wdfe ; my love of whom was 
founded on a rock ! 
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Her tears fell fast ; but they were not like those she had lately shed 
ana I saw my hope brighten in them. 

/‘ Agnes 1 Ever my guide, and best support ! If you had been more 
mindful of yourself, and less of me, when we grew up here together, I 
think my heedless fancy never would have wandered from you. But you 
were so much better than I, so necessary to me in every bovish hope and 
disappointment, that to have you to confide in, and rely upon in even r - 
thing, became a second nature, supplanting for the time the first and 
greater one of loving you as I do ! ” 

Still weeping, but not sadly — -joyfully ! And clasped in my arms as she 
had never been, as I had thought she never was to be ! 

^ hen I loved Bora — fondly, Agnes, as you know ” . 

“ Y ^s • ” she cried, earnestly. “ I am glad to know it ! ” 

. , ^ ^ ien ^ l° ve d her even then, my love would have been incomplete, 
without your sympathy. I had it, and it was perfected. And when I 
lost her, Agnes, what should I have been without you, still ! ” 

Closer ia my arms, nearer to my heart, her trembling hand upon my 
shoulder, her sweet eyes shining through her tears, on mine ! 

“I w ent away, dear Agnes, loving you. I stayed away, loving you. 
I returned home, loving you ! ” 

And now, I tried to tell her of the struggle I had had, and the 
conclusion I had come to. I tried to lay my mind before her, truly, 
and entirely I tried to show her, how I had hoped I had come into the 
better knowledge of myself and of her ; how I had resigned myself to what 
that better knowledge brought ; and how I had come there, even that day, 
in my fidelity to this. If she did so love me (I said) that she could take 
me foi her husband, she could do so, on no deserving of mine, except upon 
the truth of my love for her, and the trouble in which it had ripened 
to be what it was ; and hence it was that I revealed it. And 0, Agnes, 
even out of thy true eyes, in that same time, the spirit of my child-wife 
looked upon me, saying it was well; and winning me, through thee, to 
tenderest recollections of the Blossom that had withered in its bloom ! 


“ I am so blest, Trotwood— my heart is so overcharged— but there is 
one thing I must say.” 

“ Dearest, what P ” 

She laid her gentle hands upon my shoulders, and looked calmly in 
my face. J 

“ Do you know, yet, what it is ? ” 

“ I am afraid to speculate on what it is. Tell me, my dear.” 

“ I have loved you all my life ! ” 


0, we were happy, we were happy ! Our tears were not for the trials 
(hers so much the greater), through which we had come to be thus, but 
for the rapture of being thus, never to be divided more ! 

We walked, that winter evening, in the fields together; and the blessed 
calm within us seemed to be partaken by the frosty air. The early stars 
began to shine while we were lingering on, and looking up to them we 
thanked our God for having guided us to this tranquillity. 

We stood together in the same old-fashioned window at night, when 
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Without my knowing why, these tears allied themselves with the quietly 
sad smile which was so fixed in my remembrance, and shook me more with 
hope than fear or sorrow. 

“ Agnes ! Sister ! Dearest ! What have I done ! ” 

“ Let me go away, Trot wood. I am not well. I am not myself. I 
will speak to you by and by — another time. I will write to you. Don’t 
speak to me now. Don’t ! don’t ! ” 

I sought to recollect what she had said, when I had spoken to her on that 
former night, of her affection needing no return. It seemed a very world 
that I must search through in a moment. 

“ Agnes, I cannot bear to see you so, and think that I have been the 
cause. My dearest girl, dearer to me than anything in life, if you are 
unhappy, let me share your unhappiness. If you are in need of help or 
counsel* let me try to give it to you. If you have indeed a burden on 
your heart, let me try to lighten it. Dor whom do I live now, Agnes, if 
it is not for you ! ” 

“ Oh, spare me ! I am not myself! Another time ! ” was all I could 
distinguish. 

Was it a selfish error that was leading me away ? Or, having once a 
clue to hope, was there something opening to me that I had not dared to 
think of? 

“ I must say more. I cannot let you leave me so ! Dor Heaven’s sake, 
Agnes, let us not mistake each other after all these years, and all that has 
come and gone with them ! I must speak plainly. If you have any lingering 
thought that I could envy the happiness you will confer ; that I could not 
resign you to a dearer protector, of your own choosing; that I could not, 
from my removed place, be a contented witness of your joy ; dismiss it, 
for I don’t deserve it ! I have not suffered quite in vain. You have not 
taught me quite in vain. There is no alloy of self in what I feel for you.” 

She was quiet now. In a little time, she turned her pale face towards 
me, and said in a low voice, broken here and there, but very clear, 

“ I owe it to your pure friendship for me, Trot wood — which, indeed, 
I do not doubt — to tell you, you are mistaken. I can do no more. If 
I have sometimes, in the course of years, wanted help and counsel, they 
have come to me. If I have sometimes been unhappy, the feeling has 
passed away. If I have ever had a burden on my heart, it has been 
lightened for me. If I have any secret, it is — no new one ; and is — not 
what you suppose. I cannot reveal it, or divide it. It has long been 
mine, and must remain mine.” 

“ Agnes ! Stay ! A moment ! ” 

She was going away, but I detained her. I clasped my arm about her 
waist. “ In the course of years ! ” “ It is not a new one ! ” New 

thoughts and hopes were whirling through my mind, and all the colors of 
my life were changing. 

“ Dearest Agnes ! Whom I so respect and honor — whom I so devotedly 
love ! When I came here to-day, I thought that nothing could have 
wrested this confession from me. I thought I could have kept it iu my 
bosom all our lives, till we were old. But, Agnes, if I have indeed any 
new-born hope that I may ever call you something more than Sister, 
widely different from Sister ! ” 
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“ I think Agnes is going to be married. 5 ’ 

“ God bless her ! 55 said I, cheerfully. 

“ God bless her ! ” said my aunt, “ and her husband too ! 55 

I echoed it, parted from my aunt, went lightly down stairs, mounted, 
and rode away. There was greater reason than before to do what I had 
resolved to do. 

How well I recollect the wintry ride ! The frozen particles of ice, 
brushed from the blades of grass by the wind, and borne across my face ; 
the hard clatter of the horse’s hoofs, beating a tune upon the ground ; 
the stiff-tilled soil; the snow-drift, lightly eddying in the chalk-pit as the 
breeze ruffled it ; the smoking team with the waggon of old hay, stopping 
to breathe on the hill-top, and shaking their bells musically ; the whitened 
slopes and sweeps of Down-land lying against the dark sky, as if they 
were drawn on a huge slate ! 

I found Agnes alone. The little girls had gone to their own homes 
now, and she was alone by the fire, reading. She put down her book on 
seeing me come in ; and having welcomed me as usual, took her work- 
basket and sat in one of the old-fashioned windows. 

I sat beside her on the window-seat, and we talked of what I was doing, 
and when it would be done, and of the progress I had made since my last 
visit. Agnes was very cheerful ; and laughingly predicted that I should 
soon become too famous to be talked to, on such subjects. 

“ So I make the most of the present time, you see,” said Agnes, “ and 
talk to you while I may.” 

As I looked at her beautiful face, observant of her work, she raised her 
mild clear eyes, and saw that I was looking at her. 

“ You are thoughtful to-day, Trotwood ! ” 

“ Agnes, shall I tell you what about ? I came to tell you.” 

She put aside her work, as she was used to do when we were seriously 
discussing anything; and gave me her whole attention. 

“ My dear Agnes, do you doubt my being true to you ? ” 

“ No ! ” she answered, with a look of astonishment. 

“ Do you doubt my being what I always have been to you ? ” 

“ No ! ” she answered, as before. 

<e Do you remember that I tried to tell you, when I came home, what a 
debt of gratitude I owed you, dearest Agnes, and how fervently I felt 
towards you ? ” 

“ I remember it,” she said, gently, <e very well.” 

“ You have a secret,” said I. “ Let me share it, Agnes.” 

She cast down her eyes, and trembled. 

“ I could hardly fail to know, even if I had not heard — but from other 
lips than yours, Agnes, which seems strange — that there is some one upon 
whom you have bestowed the treasure of your love. Do not shut me out 
of what concerns your happiness so nearly ! If you can trust me, as you 
say you can, and as I know you may, let me be your friend, your brother, 
in this matter, of all others ! ” 

With an appealing, almost a reproachful, glance, she rose from the 
window ; and hurrying across the room as if without knowing where, put her 
hands before her face, and burst into such tears as smote me to the heart. 

And yet they awakened something in me, bringing promise to my heart. 

sk2 
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together, but did not shape our thoughts into words. When, according 
to our old custom, we sat before the fire at night, we often fell into this 
train ; as naturally, and as consciously to each other, as if we had unre- 
servedly said so. But we preserved an unbroken silence. I believed that 
she had read, or partly read, my thoughts that night ; and that she fully 
comprehended why I gave mine no more distinct expression. 

This Christmas-time being come, and Agnes having reposed no new 
confidence in me, a doubt that had several times arisen in my mind — 
whether she could have that perception of the true state of my breast, 
which restrained her with the apprehension of giving me pain — began to 
oppress me heavily. If that were so, my sacrifice was nothing ; my plainest 
obligation to her unfulfilled ; and every poor action I had shrunk from, I 
was hourly doing. I resolved to set this right beyond all doubt ; — if such a 
barrier were between us, to break it down at once with a determined hand. 

It was — what lasting reason have I to remember it ! — a cold, harsh, 
winter day. There had been snow, some hours before ; and it lay, not 
deep, but hard-frozen on the ground. Out at sea, beyond my window, 
the wind blew ruggedly from the north. I had been thinking of it, sweep- 
ing over those mountain wastes of snow in Switzerland, then inaccessible 
to any human foot ; and had been speculating which was the lonelier, those 
solitary regions, or a deserted ocean. 

“ Biding to-day, Trot ? 55 said my aunt, putting her head in at the door. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ I am going over to Canterbury. It ’s a good day for 
a ride.” 

“ I hope your horse may think so too,” said my aunt ; “ but at present 
he is holding down his head and his ears, standing before the door there, 
as if he thought his stable preferable.” 

My aunt, I may observe, allowed my horse on the forbidden ground, 
but had not at all relented toward the donkeys. 

“ He will be fresh enough, presently ! ” said I. 

“ The ride will do his master good, at all events,” observed my aunt, 
glancing at the papers on my table. “ Ah, child, you pass a good many 
hours here ! I never thought, when I used to read books, what work it 
was to write them.” 

“ It 5 s work enough to read them, sometimes,” I returned. “ As to the 
writing, it has its own charms, aunt.” 

“ Ah ! I see ! ” said my aunt. “ Ambition, love of approbation, sym- 
pathy, and much more, I suppose ? Well : go along with you ! ” 

“ Do you know anything more,” said I, standing composedly before her 
— she had patted me on the shoulder, and sat down in my chair, “ of that 
attachment of Agnes ? ” 

She looked up in my face a little while, before replying : 

“ I think I do. Trot.” 

“ Are you confirmed in your impression P ” I inquired. 

“ I think I am, Trot.” 

She looked so steadfastly at me : with a kind of doubt, or pity, or 
suspense in her affection : that I summoned the stronger determination to 
show her a perfectly cheerful face. 

“ And what is more, Trot — ” said mv aunt. 

“Yes!” 
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place ; that they knew its market- value at least as well as we did, in the 
immediate service it would do them when they were expatriated ; in a word, 
that it was a rotten, hollow, painfully-suggestive piece of business altogether. 
We left them to their system and themselves, and went home wondering. 

“ Perhaps it ’s a good thing, Traddles,” said I, “ to have an unsound 
Hobby ridden hard ; for it ’s the sooner ridden to death.’ * 

“ I hope so,” replied Traddles. 


CHAPTER LXH. 

A LIGHT SHINES ON MY WAY. 

The year came round to Christmas-time, and I had been at home above 
two months. I had seen Agnes frequently. However loud the general 
voice might be in giving me encouragement, and however fervent the 
emotions and endeavours to which it roused me, I heard her lightest word 
of praise as I heard nothing else. 

At least once a week, and sometimes oftener, I rode over there, and 
passed the evening. I usually rode back at night ; for the old unhappy 
sense was always hovering about me now — most sorrowfully when I left her 
— and I was glad to be up and out, rather than wandering over the past 
in weary wakefulness or miserable dreams. I wore away the longest part 
of many wild sad nights, in those rides ; reviving, as I went, the thoughts 
that had occupied me in my long absence. 

Or, if I were to say rather that I listened to the echoes of those thoughts, 
I should better express the truth. They spoke to me from afar off. I 
had put them at a distance, and accepted my inevitable place. When I 
read to Agnes what I wrote ; when I saw her listening face ; moved her to 
smiles or tears ; and heard her cordial voice so earnest on the shadowy 
events of that imaginative world in which I lived ; I thought what a fate 
mine might have been — but only thought so, as I had thought after I was 
married to Dora, what I could have wished my wife to be. 

My duty to Agnes, who loved me with a love, which, if I disquieted, 
I wronged most selfishly and poorly, and could never restore ; my matured 
assurance that I, who had worked out my own destiny, and won what 
I had impetuously set my heart on, had no right to murmur, and must 
bear; comprised what I felt and what I had learned. But I loved her : 
and now it even became some consolation to me, vaguely to conceive a distant 
day when I might blamelessly avow it ; when all this should be over ; when 
I could say “ Agnes, so it was when I came home ; and now I am old, 
and I never have loved since ! ” 

She did not once show me any change in herself. What she always had 
been to me, she still was ; wholly unaltered. 

Between my aunt and me there had been something, in this connexion, 
since the night of my return, which I cannot call a restraint, or an avoidance 
of the subject, so much as an implied understanding that we thought of it 
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He sneaked back into his cell, amidst a little chorus of approbation ; 
and both Traddles and I experienced a great relief when he was locked in. 

It was a characteristic feature in this repentance, that I was fain to ask 
what these two men had done, to be there at all. That appeared to be 
the last thing about which they had anything to say. I addressed myself 
to one of the two' warders, who, I suspected, from certain latent indications 
in their faces, knew pretty well what all this stir was worth. 

“Do you know,” said I, as we walked along the passage, “ what lelony 
was Number Twenty Seven’s last c folly ? 

The answer was, that it was a Bank case. 

<c A fraud on the Bank of England ? I asked. 

“Yes, sir. Eraud, forgery, and conspiracy. He and some others. 
He set the others on. It was a deep plot for a large sum Sentence, 
transportation for life. Twenty Seven was the knowingest bird of the lot 
and had very nearly kept himself safe ; but not quite. The Bank was just 
able to put salt upon his tail — and only just.” 

“ Do you know Twenty Eight’s offence? ” 

“ Twenty Eight,” returned my informant, speaking throughout in a 
low tone, and looking over his shoulder as we walked along the passage, 
to guard himself from being overheard, in such an unlawful reference to 
these Immaculates, by Creakle and the rest ; “Twenty Eight (also trans- 
portation) got a place, and robbed a young master of a matter of two 
hundred and fifty pounds in money and valuables, the night before they 
were going abroad. I particularly recollect his case, from his being took 
by a dwarf. 

“ A what ? ” ?> 

“ A little woman. I have forgot her name. 

“ Not Mowcher ? ” . . 

“ That ’s it ! He had eluded pursuit, and was going to America m a 
flaxen wig, and whiskers, and such a complete disguise as never you see 
in all your born days ; when the little woman, being in Southampton, met 
him walking along the street — picked him out with her sharp eye m a 
moment— ran betwixt his legs to upset him— and held on to him like 
grim Death.” 

« Excellent Miss Mowcher ! ” cried I. 

“ You ’d have said so, if you had seen her, standing on a chair in the 
witness-box at his trial, as I did,” said my friend. “ He cut her face 

rio-htopen, and pounded her in the most brutal manner, when she took 

him ; but she never loosed her hold till he was locked up. She held so tight 
to him, in fact, that the officers were obliged to take ’em both together. 
She gave her evidence in the gamest way, and was highly complimented 
by the Bench, and cheered right home to her lodgings. She said in 
Court that she ’d have took him single-handed (on account of what she knew 
concerning him), if he had been Samson. And it ’s my belief she would ! 

It was mine too, and I highly respected Miss Mowcher for it. 

We had now seen all there was to see. It would have been m vam to 
represent to such a man as the Worshipful Mr. Creakle, that Twenty- 
Seven and Twenty Eight were perfectly consistent and unchanged ; that 
exactly what they were then, they had always been ; that the hypocritical 
knaves were just the subjects to make that sort of profession m such a 
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some medium of communication ; and a murmur went round the group, 
as his door shut upon him, that he was a most respectable man, and a 
beautiful case. 

“ Now, Twenty Seven,” said Mr. Creakle, entering on a clear stage with 
his man, “is there anything that any one can do for you? If so, men- 
tion it.” 

“ I would umbly ask, sir,” returned Uriah, with a jerk of his malevolent 
head, “ for leave to write again to mother.” 

“ It shall certainly be granted,” said Mr. Creakle. 

“ Thank vou, sir ! I am anxious about mother. I am afraid she ain’t 

safe.” , _ 

Somebody incautiously asked, what from ? But there was a scandalised 

whisper of “ Hush ! ” 

“ Immortally safe, sir,” returned Uriah, writhing in the direction of 
the voice. “ I should wish mother to be got into my state. I never 
should have been got into my present state if I hadn’t come here. I 
wish mother had come here. It would be better for everybody, if they 
got took up, and was brought here.” 

This sentiment gave unbounded satisfaction — greater satisfaction, I 
think, than anything that had passed yet. 

“ Before I come here,” said Uriah, stealing a look at us, as if he would 
have blighted the outer world to which we belonged, if he could, “ I was 
given to follies ; but now I am sensible of my follies. There’s a deal of 
sin outside. There’s a deal of sin in mother. There’s nothing but sin 
everywhere — except here.” 

“ You are quite changed?” said Mr. Creakle. 

“ Oh dear, yes, sir ! ” cried this hopeful penitent. 

“ You wouldn’t relapse, if you were going out ? ” asked somebody else. 
“ Oh de-ar no, sir ! ” 

“Well!” said Mr. Creakle, “this is very gratifying. You have 
addressed Mr. Copperfield, Twenty Seven. Do you wish to say anything 
further to him ? ” 

“ You knew me, a long time before I came here and was changed, Mr. 
Copperfield,” said Uriah, looking at me ; and a more villainous look I 
never saw, even on his visage. “ You knew me when, in spite of my 
follies, I was umble among them that was proud, and meek among them 
that was violent — you was violent to me yourself, Mr. Copperfield. Once, 
you struck me a blow in the face, you know.” 

General commiseration. Several indignant glances directed at me. 
“But I forgive you, Mr. Copperfield,” said Uriah, making his forgiving 
nature the subject of a most impious and awful parallel, which I shall not 
record. “ I forgive everybody. It would ill become me to bear malice. 
I freely forgive you, and I hope you ’ll curb your passions in future. I 
hope Mr.W. will repent, and Miss W., and all of that sinful lot. You’ve 
been visited with affliction, and I hope it may do you good; but you’d 
better have come here. Mr. W. had better have come here, and Miss W. 
too. The best wish I could give you, Mr. Copperfield, and give all of you 
gentlemen, is, that you could be took up and brought here. When I 
think of my past follies, and my present state, I am sure it would be best 
for you. I pity all who ain’t brought here ! ” 
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“ Twenty Eight/’ said a gentleman in spectacles, who had not yet 
spoken, “ you complained last week, my good fellow, of the cocoa. How 
has it been since ? ” 

“ I thank you, sir,” said Mr. Littimer, “ it has been better made. If I 
might take the liberty of saying so, sir, I don’t think the milk which is 
boiled with it is quite genuine ; but I am aware, sir, that there is great 
adulteration of milk, in London, and that the article in a pure state is 
difficult to be obtained.” 

It appeared to me that the gentleman in spectacles backed his Twenty 
Eight against Mr. Creakle’s Twenty Seven, for each of them took his own 
man in hand. 

“ What is your state of mind, Twenty Eight ? ” said the questioner in 
spectacles. 

“ I thank you, sir,” returned Mr. Littimer ; “ I see my follies now, sir. 
I am a good deal troubled when I think of the sins of my former com- 
panions, sir ; but I trust they may find forgiveness.” 

“You are quite happy yourself?” said the questioner, nodding 
encouragement. 

“ I am much obliged to you, sir,” returned Mr. Littimer. “ Per- 
fectly so.” 

“ Is there anything at all on your mind, now ? ” said the questioner. 
“ If so, mention it, Twenty Eight.” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Littimer, without looking up, “ if my eyes have not 
deceived me, there is a gentleman present who was acquainted with me in 
my former life. It may be profitable to that gentleman to know, sir, that 
I attribute my past follies, entirely to having lived a thoughtless life in 
the service of young men ; and to having allowed myself to be led by 
them into weaknesses, which I had not the strength to resist. I hope 
that gentleman will take warning, sir, and will not be offended at my 
freedom. It is for his good. I am conscious of my own past follies. 
I hope he may repent of all the wickedness and sin, to which he has been 
a party.” 

I observed that several gentlemen were shading their eyes, each, with 
one hand, as if they had just come into church. 

“This does you credit, Twenty Eight,” returned the questioner. 
“ I should have expected it of you. Is there anything else ? ” 

“ Sir,” returned Mr. Littimer, slightly lifting up his eyebrows, but not 
his eyes, “ there was a young woman who fell into dissolute courses, that 
I endeavoured to save, sir, but could not rescue. I beg that gentleman, 
if he has it in his power, to inform that young woman from me that I 
forgive her her bad conduct towards myself; and that I call her to 
repentance — if he will be so good.” 

“ I have no doubt, Twenty Eight,” returned the questioner, “ that the 
gentleman you refer to feels very strongly — as we all must — what you 
have so properly said. We will not detain you.” 

“ I thank you, sir,” said Mr. Littimer. “ Gentlemen, I wish you a 
good day, and hoping you and your families will also see your wickedness, 
and amend ! ” 

With this, Number Twenty Eight retired, after a glance between him 
and Uriah ; as if they were not altogether unknown to each other, through 
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a bright particular star ; but it was his misfortune to have his glory a little 
dimmed by the extraordinary lustre of Twenty Seven. I heard so much 
of Twenty Seven, of his pious admonitions to everybody around him, and 
of the beautiful letters he constantly wrote to his mother (whom he 
seemed to consider in a very bad way), that I became quite impatient to 
see him. 

I had to restrain my impatience for some time, on account of Twenty 
Seven being reserved for a concluding effect. But, at last, we came to tho 
door of his cell; and Mr. Creakle, looking through a little hole in it, 
reported to us, in a state of the greatest admiration, that he was reading 
a Hymn Book. 

There was such a rush of heads immediately, to see Number Twenty 
Seven reading his Hymn Book, that the little hole was blocked up, six or 
seven heads deep. To remedy this inconvenience, and give us an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with Twenty Seven in all his purity, Mr. Creakle 
directed the door of the cell to be unlocked, and Twenty Seven to be 
invited out into the passage. This was done ; and whom should Traddles 
and I then behold, to our amazement, in this converted Number Twenty 
Seven, but Uriah Heep ! 

He knew us directly; and said, as he came out — with the old writhe, — 

« How do you do, Mr. Copperfield ? How do you do, Mr. Traddles ? ” 

This recognition caused a general admiration in the party. I rather 
thought that everyone was struck by his not being proud, and taking 
notice of us. 

“ Well, Twenty Seven,” said Mr. Creakle, mournfully admiring him. 
“ How do you find yourself to-day ? ” 

“ I am very umble, sir ! ” replied Uriah Heep. 

“ You are always so, Twenty Seven,” said Mr. Creakle. 

Here, another gentleman asked, with extreme anxiety : “ Are you quite 
comfortable ? ” 

“ Yes, I thank you, sir ! ” said Uriah Heep, looking in that direction. 
“ Far more comfortable here, than ever I was outside. I see my follies 
now, sir. That ’s what makes me comfortable.” 

Several gentlemen were much affected ; and a third questioner, forcing 
himself to the front, inquired with extreme feeling : “ How do you find 
the beef?” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied Uriah, glancing in the new direction of this 
voice, “ it was tougher yesterday than I could wish ; but it ’s my duty to 
bear. I have committed follies, gentlemen,” said Uriah, looking round 
with a meek smile, “and I ought to bear the consequences without 
repining.” 

A murmur, partly of gratification at Twenty Seven’s celestial state of 
mind, and partly of indignation against the Contractor who had given him 
any cause of complaint (a note of which was immediately made by 
Mr. Creakle), having subsided, Twenty Seven stood in the midst of us, as if 
he felt himself the principal object of merit in a highly meritorious museum. 
That we, the neophytes, might have an excess of light shining upon us all 
at once, orders were given to let out Twenty Eight. 

I had been so much astonished already, that I only felt a kind of resigned 
wonder when Mr. Littimer walked forth, reading a good book ! 
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fortune,” said I, looking over my letters, “ and who discover that they 
were always much attached to me, is the self-same Creakle. He is not a 
schoolmaster now, Traddles. He is retired. He is a Middlesex 
lytd ®*is tr&tc ^ 

1° thought Traddles might be surprised to hear it, but be was not 
so at all 

« How do you suppose he comes to be a Middlesex Magistrate ? 


“ Oh dear me ! ” replied Traddles, “ it would be very difficult to answer 
that question. Perhaps he voted for somebody, or lent money to somebody, 
or bought something of somebody, or otherwise obliged somebody, or 
jobbed for somebody, who knew somebody who got the lieutenant of the 
county to nominate him for the commission.” 

t( On the commission he is, at any rate, 55 said I. “ And he writes to 
me here, that he will be glad to show me, in operation, the only true 
system of prison discipline ; the only unchallengeable way of making sincere 
and lasting converts and penitents — which, you know, is by solitary 
confinement. What do you say ? 55 

“ To the system ? 55 inquired Traddles, looking grave. 

« No. To my accepting the offer, and your going with me ? 55 

“ I don’t object, 55 said Traddles. 

“ Then I ’ll write to say so. You remember (to say nothing of our 
treatment) this same Creakle turning his son out^of doors, I suppose, 
and the life he used to lead his wife and daughter ? 55 

“ Perfectly, 55 said Traddles. 

“ Yet, if you ’ll read his letter, you ’ll find he is the tenderest of men 
to prisoners convicted of the whole calendar of felonies, said I; though 
I can’t find that his tenderness extends to any other class of created 
beings.” 

Traddles shrugged his shoulders, and was not at all surprised. 1 had 
not expected him to be, and was not surprised myself ; or my observation of 
similar practical satires would have been but scanty. We arranged the time 
of our visit, and I wrote accordingly to Mr. Creakle that evening. 

On the appointed day— I think it was the next day, but no matter— 
Traddles and I repaired to the prison where Mr. Creakle was powerful. 
It was an immense and solid building, erected at a vast expense. I could 
not help thinking, as we approached the gate, what an uproar would have 
been made in the country, if any deluded man had proposed to spend one 
half the money it had cost, on the erection of an industrial school for the 
young, or a house of refuge for the deserving old. 

In an office that might have been on the ground-floor of the Tower of 
Babel, it was so massively constructed, we were presented to our old 
schoolmaster; who was one of a group, composed of two or three of the 
busier sort of magistrates, and some visitors they had brought. He received 
me, like a man who had formed my mind in bygone years, and had always 
loved me tenderly. On my introducing Traddles, Mr. Creakle expressed, in 
like manner, but in an inferior degree, that he had always been Traddles’s 
guide, philosopher, and friend. Our venerable instructor was a great deal 
older, and not improved in appearance. His face was as fiery as ever ; 
his eyes were as small, and rather deeper set. The scanty, wet-looking 
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“ I admit that, at all events. Bless my soul, when I see her getting up 
by candle-light on these dark mornings, busying herself in the day’s 
arrangements, going out to market before the clerks come into the Inn, 
caring for no weather, devising the most capital little dinners out of the 
plainest materials, making puddings and pies, keeping everything in its 
right place, always so neat and ornamental herself, sitting up at night with 
me if it ’s ever so late, sweet-tempered and encouraging always, and all for 
me, I positively sometimes can’t believe it, Copperfield ! ” 

He was tender of the very slippers she had been warming, as he put 
them on, and stretched his feet enjoyingly upon the fender. 

“ I positively sometimes can’t believe it,” said Traddles. “ Then, our 
pleasures ! Dear me, they are inexpensive, but they are quite wonderful ! 
When we are at home here, of an evening, and shut the outer door, and 
draw those curtains — which she made — where could we be more snug ? 
When it ’s fine, and we go out for a walk in the evening, the streets abound 
in enjoyment for us. We look into the glittering windows of the jewellers’ 
shops ; and I show Sophy which of the diamond-eyed serpents, coiled up on 
white satin rising grounds, I would give her if I could afford it ; and 
Sophy shows me which of the gold watches that are capped and jewelled 
and engine-turned, and possessed of the horizontal lever-escape-movement, 
and all sorts of things, she would buy for me if she could afford it ; and 
we pick out the spoons and forks, fish-slices, butter-knives, and sugar- 
tongs, we should both prefer if we could both afford it ; and really we go 
away as if we had got them ! Then, when we stroll into the squares, and 
great streets, and see a house to let, sometimes we look up at it, and say, 
how would that do, if I was made a judge ? And we parcel it out — such 
a room for us, such rooms for the girls, and so forth ; until we settle to our 
satisfaction that it would do, or it wouldn’t do, as the case may be. 
Sometimes, we go at half-price to the pit of the theatre — the very smell of 
which is cheap, in my opinion, at the money — and there we thoroughly 
enjoy the play : which Sophy believes every word of, and so do I. In 
walking home, perhaps we buy a little bit of something at a cook’s-shop, or 
a little lobster at the fishmonger’s, and bring it here, and make a splendid 
supper, chatting about what we have seen. Now, you know, Copperfield, 
if I was Lord Chancellor, we couldn’t do this ! ” 

ec You would do something, whatever you were, my dear Traddles,” 
thought I, “ that would be pleasant and amiable ! And by the way,” I 
said aloud, “ I suppose you never draw any skeletons now ? ” 

“ Beally,” replied Traddles, laughing, and reddening, “ I can’t wholly 
deny that I do, my dear Copperfield. Tor, being in one of the back rows 
of the King’s Bench the other day, with a pen in my hand, the fancy came 
into my head to try how I had preserved that accomplishment. And I 
am afraid there ’s a skeleton — in a wig — on the ledge of the desk.” 

After we had both laughed heartily, Traddles wound up by looking with 
a smile at the fire, and saying, in his forgiving way, “ Old Creakle !” 

I have a letter from that old — Eascal here,” said I. Tor I never 
was less disposed to forgive him the way he used to batter Traddles, 
than when I saw Traddles so ready to forgive him himself. 

“ From Creakle the schoolmaster P ” exclaimed Traddles. “ No ! ” 
“Among the persons who are attracted to me in my rising fame and 
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with Traddles to have my name painted up on his door. There, the devoted 
postmen on that beat delivered bushels of letters for me ; and there, at 
intervals, I labored through them, like a Home Secretary of State without 
the salary. 

Among this correspondence, there dropped in, every now and then, 
an obliging proposal from one of the numerous outsiders always lurking 
about the Commons, to practise under cover of my name (if I would take 
the necessary steps remaining to make a proctor of myself), and pay me 
a percentage on the profits. But I declined these offers ; being already 
aware that there were plenty of such covert practitioners in existence, and 
considering the Commons quite bad enough, without my doing anything 
to make it worse. 

The girls had gone home, when my name burst into bloom on Traddles’s 
door ; and the sharp boy looked, all day, as if he had never heard of 
Sophy, shut up in a back room, glancing down from her work into a 
sooty little strip of garden with a pump in it. But, there I always found 
her, the same bright housewife ; often humming her Devonshire ballads 
when no strange foot was coming up the stairs, and blunting the sharp 
boy in his official closet with melody. 

I wondered, at first, why I so often found Sophy writing in a copy-book ; 
and why she always shut it up when I appeared, and hurried it into the 
table-drawer. But the secret soon came out. One day, Traddles (who 
had just come home through the drizzling sleet from Court) took a 
paper out of his desk, and asked me what I thought of that handwriting ? 

“ Oh, don't, Tom ! ” cried Sophy, who was warming his slippers before 
the fire. 

“ My dear,” returned Tom, in a delighted state, “ why not P What 
do you say to that writing, Copperfield ? ” 

“ It ’s extraordinarily legal and formal,” said I. “ I don’t think I ever 
saw such a stiff hand.” 

“ Not like a lady’s hand, is it ? ” said Traddles. 

“ A lady’s ! ” I repeated. “ Bricks and mortar are more like a lady’s 
hand ! ” 

Traddles broke into a rapturous laugh, and informed me that it was 
Sophy’s writing ; that Sophy had vowed and declared he would need a 
copying-clerk soon, and she would be that clerk ; that she had acquired this 
hand from a pattern ; and that she could throw off — I forget how many 
folios an hour. Sophy was very much confused by my being told all this, 
and said that when “ Tom ” was made a judge he wouldn’t be so ready 
to proclaim it. Which “ Tom ” denied ; averring that he should always 
be equally proud of it, under all circumstances. 

“ What a thoroughly good and charming wife she is, my dear Traddles ! ” 
said I, when she had gone away, laughing. 

“ My dear Copperfield,” returned Traddles, “ she is, without any excep- 
tion, the dearest girl ! The way she manages this place ; her punctuality, 
domestic knowledge, economy, and order ; her cheerfulness, Copperfield ! ” 

“ Indeed, you have reason to commend her ! ” I returned. “ You 
are a happy fellow. I believe you make yourselves, and each other, two 
of the happiest people in the world.” 

“ I am sure we are two of the happiest people,” returned Traddles. 
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that there was something inexplicably gentle and softened, surrounding 
you ; something that might have been sorrowful in some one else (as I can 
now understand it was), but was not so in you.” 

She softly played on, looking at me still. 

“ Will you laugh at my cherishing such fancies, Agnes ? ” 

“No!” 6 

“Or at my saying that I really believe I felt, even then, that you 
could be faithfully affectionate against all discouragement, and never cease 
to be so, until you ceased to live ?— Will you laugh at such a dream ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! Oh, no ! ” 

Foi an instant, a distressful shadow crossed her face ; but, even in the 
start it gave me, it was gone ; and she was playing on, and looking at me 
with her own calm smile. 

As I rode back in the lonely night, the wind going by me like a 
restless memory, I thought of this, and feared she was not happy. I was 
not happy ; but, thus far, I had faithfully set the seal upon the Past, and, 
thinking of her, pointing upward, thought of her as pointing to that 
sky above me, where, in the mystery to come, I might yet love her with 
a love unknown on earth, and tell her what the strife had been within 
me when I loved her here. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

I AM SHOWN TWO INTERESTING PENITENTS. 

Por a time— at all events until my book should be completed 
which would be the work of several months— I took up my abode in my 
aunt’s house at Dover; and there, sitting in the window from which I had 
looked out at the moon upon the sea, when that roof first gave me shelter 
I quietly pursued my task. * 

In pursuance of my intention of referring to my own fictions only when 
their course should incidentally connect itself with the progress of my 
story, I do not enter on the aspirations, the delights, anxieties, and 
triumphs, of my art. That I truly devoted myself to it with my strongest 
earnestness, and bestowed upon it every energy of my soul, I have already 
said. If the books I have written be of any worth, they will supply the 
rest. I shall otherwise have written to poor purpose, and the rest will be 
of interest to no one. 

Occasionally, I went to London ; to lose myself in the swarm of life 
there, or to consult with Traddles on some business point. He had 
managed for me, in my absence, with the soundest judgment; and my 
wondly affairs were prospering. As my notoriety began to bring upon 
me an enormous quantity of letters from people of whom I had no know- 
ledge— chiefly about nothing, and extremely difficult to answer— I agreed 
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is I need not say. I have always read something of her poor mother s 
story, in her character ; and so I tell it you to-night, when we three 
are a^ain together, after such great changes. I have told it all. 

His bowed head, and her angel face and filial duty, derived a more 
pathetic meaning from it than they had had before. If I had wanted 
anything by which to mark this night of our reunion, I should have 

found it in this. . . , . *,1 

Agnes rose up from her father’s side, before long ; and going softly 

to her piano, played some of the old airs to which we had often listened 

in that place. . _ „ . , 

“Have you any intention of going away again?’ Agnes asked me, as 

I was standing by. n 

“ What does my sister say to that ? 

“ I hope not.” n 

“ Then I have no such intention, Agnes. 

“ I think you ought not, Trotwood, since you ask me, she said, mildly. 

“ Your growing reputation and success enlarge your power of doing good ; 
and if I could spare my brother,” with her eyes upon me, “ perhaps the 

time could not.” , n , , „ 

« What I am, you have made me, Agnes. You should know best. 

“/made you, Trotwood?” 

“ Yes ! Agnes, my dear girl ! ” I said, bending over her. I tried to 
tell you, when we met to-day, something that has been in my thoughts 
since Dora died. You remember, when you came down to me in our little 
room— pointing upward, Agnes?” 

“ Oh, Trotwood ! ” she returned, her eyes filled with tears. so 
loving, so confiding, and so young ! Can I ever forget ? ” _ 

“ As you were then, my sister, I have often thought since, you have 
ever been to me. Ever pointing upward, Agnes; ever leading me to 
something better ; ever directing me to higher things ! ” 

She only shook her head; through her tears I saw the same sad 

qU1 .fJ e i am so grateful to you for it, Agnes, so bound to you, that 
there is no name for the affection of my heart. I want you to know, yet 
don’t know how to tell you, that all my life long I shall look up to you, 
and be guided by you, as I have been through the darkness that is past. 
Whatever betides, whatever new ties you may form, whatever changes may 
come between us, I shall always look to you , and love you, as I do now, 
and have always done. You will always be my solace and resource, as you 
have always been. Until I die, my dearest sister, I shall see you always 
before me, pointing upward ! ” 

She put her hand in mine, and told me she was proud of me, and ot 
what I said; although I praised her very far beyond her worth, lhen, 
she went on softly playing, but without removing her eyes from me. 

“Do you know, what I have heard to-night, Agnes, said I, strangely 

seems to be a part of the feeling with which I regarded you when I saw 
you first— with which I sat beside you in my rough school-days i 

“You knew I had no mother,” she replied with a smile, and lelt 

kindly towards me.” . , 

“ More than that, Agnes. I knew, almost as if I had known this story , 
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tated on Miss Shepherd and the eldest Miss Larkins, and all the idle 
loves and likings, and dislikings, of that time. Nothing seemed to have 
survived that time but Agnes; and she, ever a star above me, was brighter 
and higher. 

When I returned, Mr. Wickfield had come home, from a garden he 
had, a couple of miles or so out of the town, where he now employed 
himself almost every day. I found him as my aunt had described him. We 
sat down to dinner, with some half-dozen little girls; and he seemed but 
the shadow of his handsome picture on the wall. 

The tranquillity and peace belonging, of old, to that quiet ground in 
my memory, pervaded it again. When dinner was done, Mr. Wickfield 
taking no wine, and I desiring none, we went up stairs ; where Agnes and 
her little charges sang and played, and worked. After tea the children 
left us ; and we three sat together, talking of the by-gone days. 

“ My part in them,” said Mr. Wickfield, shaking his white head, “has 
much matter for regret — for deep regret, and deep contrition, Trotwood, 
you well know. But I would not cancel it, if it w r ere in my power.” 

I could readily believe that, looking at the face beside him. 

“ I should cancel with it,” he pursued, “ such patience and devotion, 
such fidelity, such a child’s love, as I must not forget, no ! even to forget 
myself.” 

“ I understand you, sir,” I softly said. “ I hold it— I have always held 
it — in veneration.” 

“ But no one knows, not even you/* he returned, “ how much she has 
done, how much she has undergone, how hard she has striven. Dear 
Agnes ! ” 

She had put her hand entreatingly on his arm, to stop him ; and was 
very, very, pale. 

“ Well, well!” he said with a sigh, dismissing, as I then saw, some 
trial she had borne, or was yet to bear, in connexion with what my aunt 
had told me. “ Well ! I have never told you, Trotwood, of her mother. 
Has any one ? ” 

“ Never, sir.” 

“ It ’s not much — though it was much to suffer. She married me in 
opposition to her father’s wish, and he renounced her. She prayed him 
to forgive her, before my Agnes came into this world. He was a very 
hard man, and her mother had long been dead. He repulsed her. He 
broke her heart.” 

Agnes leaned upon his shoulder, and stole her arm about his neck. 

<c She had an affectionate and gentle heart,” he said ; “ and it was 
broken. I knew its tender nature very well. No one could, if I did not. 
She loved me dearly, but was never happy. She was always laboring, in 
secret, under this distress ; and being delicate and downcast at the time 
of his last repulse — for it was not the first, by many — pined away and 
died. She left me Agnes, two weeks old ; and the grey hair that you 
recollect me with, when you first came.” 

He kissed Agnes on her cheek. 

“ My love for my dear child was a diseased love, but my mind was 
all unhealthy then. I say no more of that. I am not speaking of myself, 
Trotwood, but of her mother, and of her. If I give you any clue to what 
I am, or to what I have been, you will unravel it, I know. What Agnes 
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“And you, Agnes,” I said, by and by. “Tell me of yourself. You 
have hardly ever told me of your own life, in all this lapse of time ! ” 

“ What should I tell? ” she answered, with her radiant smile. “ Papa 
is well. You see us here, quiet in our own home ; our anxieties set at 
rest, our home restored to us ; and knowing that, dear Trot wood, you 
know all.” 

“ All, Agnes ? ” said I. 

She looked at me, with some fluttering wonder in her face. 

“ Is there nothing else, Sister ? ” I said. 

Her color, which had just now faded, returned, and faded again. She 
smiled ; with a quiet sadness, I thought ; and shook her head. 

I had sought to lead her to what my aunt had hinted at ; for, sharply 
painful to me as it must be to receive that confidence, I was to discipline 
my heart, and do my duty to her. I saw, however, that she was uneasy, 
and I let it pass. 

“ You have much to do, dear Agnes ? ” 

“With my school ?” said she, looking up again, in all her bright 
composure. 

“ Yes. It is laborious, is it not? ” 

“ The labor is so pleasant,” she returned, “ that it is scarcely grateful in 
me to call it by that name.” 

“ Nothing good is difficult to you,” said I. 

Her color came and went once more ; and once more, as she bent her 
head, I saw the same sad smile. 

“ You will wait and see papa,” said Agnes, cheerfully, “ and pass the 
day with us? Perhaps you will sleep in your own room? We always 
call it yours.” 

I could not do that, having promised to ride back to my aunt’s, at 
night ; but I would pass the day there, joyfully. 

“ I must be a prisoner for a little while,” said Agnes, “ but here are 
the old books, Trotwood, and the old music.” 

“ Even the old flowers are here,” said I, looking round ; “or the 
old kinds.” 

“ I have found a pleasure,” returned Agnes, smiling, “while you have 
been absent, in keeping every thing as it used to be when we were 
children. For we were very happy then, I think.” 

“ Heaven knows we were ! ” said I. 

“ And every little thing that has reminded me of my brother,” said 
Agnes, with her cordial eyes turned cheerfully upon me, “ has been a welcome 
companion. Even this,” showing me the basket-trifle, full of keys, still 
hanging at her side, “ seems to jingle a kind of old tune ! ” 

She smiled again, and went out at the door by which she had come. 

It was for me to guard this sisterly affection with , religious care. 
It was all that I had left myself, and it was a treasure. If I once shook 
the foundations of the sacred confidence and usage, in virtue of which it 
was given to me, it was lost, and could never be recovered. I set this 
steadily before myself. The better I loved her, the more it behoved 
me never to forget it. 

I walked through the streets ; and, once more seeing my old adversary 
the butcher — now a constable, with his staff hanging up in the shop — 
went down to look at the place where I had fought him ; and there medi- 
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T°vpf, t0 !i' ie 0l 1 l 101 ? 8 - 6 ’ and went awa y with a heart too full to enter 
I letuined ; and looking, as I passed, through the low window of the 

and order, a.iil J " T.'w'to'lh™ I°S i“ “ Z*£Z 

ss 12 »; * 

night, stood yet at the same old corner of the table. Alfthe little changes 
that had crept m when the Keeps were there, were chanl d aZ 
Everything was as it used to be, in the happy time. ° ° 

1 stood in a window, and looked across the ancient street at fhp nr 
site houses, recalhng how I had watched them on wet afternoons when I 
first came there; and how I had used to speculate about the peorfe who 

that blew upon me m my own toilsome journey. y 

turn Ter'beautifll ^eneT “ the P anneled wal1 made me start and 
iurn. ii ei beautitu serene eyes met mine as she came towards me 

my armT ^ ** ^ ^ Up ° U her bosom - and caught trTa 

“Agnes ! my dear girl ! I have come too suddenly upon you ” 

„ £ 0> n ° ! 1 am so rejoiced to see you, Trotwood ! ” 

T fJLTJ the ha PP‘ ness H is to me, to see you once again I ” 

I folded her to my heart, and, for a little while, we were both silent 

,°l 7?!*. r 1 tn . ed to bless her > tried to thank her, tried to tell her 
(as I had often done in letters) what an influence she had upon me • but 

^Witlfw Werem t V ? in ‘ % P™ and joy were dumb P > ^ 

. tl, +• 61 ° f Wn sweet tranquillity, she calmed my agitation • led me back 

in sirermiTme^^VT^ t0 Em %> she had visited^ 

in secret, many times ; spoke to me tenderly of Dora’s <rrave With the 

nob,e tv* i 

self, tli? better angel of !t ^ ““ her *” 
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« You will find her father a white-haired old man,” said my aunt, 

« though a better man in all other respects— a reclaimed man. Neither 
will you find him measuring all human interests, and joys, and sorrows, 
with his one poor little inch-rule now. Trust me, child, such things must 
shrink very much, before they can be measured off in that way. 

“ Indeed they must,” said I. 

“ You will find her,” pursued my aunt, ;e as good, as beautiful, as 
earnest, as disinterested, as she has always been. It I knew higher praise, 
Trot, I would bestow it on her.” 

There was no higher praise for her ; no higher reproach for me. O, how 
had I strayed so far away ! 

tc If she trains the young girls whom she has about her, to be like 
herself,” said my aunt, earnest even to the filling of her eyes with tears, 
“Heaven knows, her life will be well employed! Useful and happy, as 
she said that day ! How could she be otherwise than useful and happy !” 

“ Has Agnes any — ” I was thinking aloud, rather than speaking. 

“ Well ? Hey ? Any what ? ” said my aunt, sharply. 

“ Any lover,” said I. 

« A score,” cried my aunt, with a kind of indignant pride. “ She 
might have married twenty times, my dear, since you have been gone ! 

“No doubt,” said I. “No doubt. But has she any lover who is 
worthy of her? Agnes could care for no other.” 

My aunt sat musing for a little while, with her chin upon her hand. 
Slowly raising her eyes to mine, she said : 

“ I suspect she has an attachment, Trot.” 

“ A prosperous one ? ” said I. 

“Trot,” returned my aunt gravely, “I can’t say. I have no right to 
tell you even so much. She has never confided it to me, but I suspect it. 

She looked so attentively and anxiously at me (I even saw her tremble), 
that I felt now, more than ever, that she had followed my late thoughts. 

I summoned all the resolutions I had made, in all those many days and 
nights, and all those many conflicts of my heart.. 

“ If it should be so,” 1 began, “ and I hope it is — ” 

“ I don’t know that it is,” said my aunt curtly. “ You must not be 
ruled by my suspicions. You must keep them secret. They are very 
slight, perhaps. I have no right to speak.” 

“ If it should be so,” I repeated, “ Agnes will tell me at her own good 
time. A sister to whom I have confided so much, aunt, will not be 
reluctant to confide in me.” 

My aunt withdrew her eyes from mine, as slowly as she had turned 
them upon me ; and covered them thoughtfully with her hand. By and 
by she put her other hand on my shoulder; and so we both sat, 
looking into the past, without saying another word, until we parted for 
the night. 

I rode away, early in the morning, for the scene of my old school days. 
I cannot say that I was yet quite happy, in the hope that I was gaining a 
victory over myself ; even in the prospect of so soon looking on her face 
again. 

The well-remembered ground was soon traversed, and I came into the 
quiet streets, where every stone was a boy’s book to me. I went on 

a a 2 
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CHAPTER LX. 


AGNES. 

My aunt and I, when we were left alone, talked far into the mght. 
How the emigrants never wrote home, otherwise than cheerfully and hope- 
fully how Mr. Micawber had actually remitted ) divers small sums of 
money, on account of those “ pecuniary liabilities, in reference to which 
he had been so business-like as between man and man; how Janet, 
returnin'* into my aunt’s service when she came back to Dover, had finally 
carried out her renunciation of mankind by entering into wedlock with a 
thriving tavern-keeper; and how my aunt had finally set her seal on the 
same great principle, by aiding and abetting the brlde ’ 
the marriage-ceremony with her presence ; were among our topics— aheady 
mo ”ess familiar to me through the letters I had had. Mr. Dick, as 
usual was not forgotten. My aunt informed me how he incessantly 
occupied himself in copying everything he could lay his hands on, and kept 
King P Charles the First at a respectful distance by tbat J e “ bl “ ce ° f 
employment ; how it was one of the mam joys and rewards of hei life that 
he was free and happy, instead of pining in monotonous restraint and 
how (as a novel general conclusion) nobody but she could ever ful y 'now 

when, Trot,” said my aunt, patting the back of my hand, as 
we sat in our old way before the fire, “when are you going over to 

Canterbury ^ & ^ ^ ^ to . morrow mor ning, aun t, unless you 

Wll “ NoT” 1 said my aunt, in her short abrupt way. “I mean to stay 

wherej am£^ ^ j ^ T could not have com e through Canterbury 

to-day without stopping, if I had been coming to anyone but her. 

She was pleased) but answered, “Tut, Trot; my old bones would 
have kept till to-morrow!” and softly patted my hand again, as I sat 

looking thoughtfully at the fire. . 

Thoughtfully, for I could not be here once more, and so near Agnes, 
without the revival of those regrets with which I had so long ^ occu- 
pied. Softened regrets they might be, teaching me what I had faded to 
learn when my younger life was all before me, but not the less regrets. 
“ Oh, Trot,” I seemed to hear my aunt^say once more ; and I understood 
her better now — “ Blind, blind, blind ! ” . , T 

We both kept silence for some minutes. When I raised my eyes, I 
found that she was steadily observant of me. Perhaps she had fofiowed 
the current of my mind; for it seemed to me an easy one to track now, 
wilful as it had been once. 
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“ I never found it either,” said I. 

“ Jn the meantime, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, “ they are much disliked , 
and as they are very free in consigning everybody who dislikes them to 
perdition, we really have a good deal of perdition going on in our neigh- 
bourhood ! However, as Mrs. Chillip says, sir, they undergo a continual 
punishment; for they are turned inward, to feed upon their own hearts 
and their own hearts are very bad feeding. Now, sir, about that bram ot 
yours, if you’ll excuse my returning to it. Don’t you expose it to a 

good deal of excitement, sir ? ” .... , , . 

I found it not difficult, in the excitement of Mr. Clnllip s own bram, 
under his potations of negus, to divert his attention from this topic to 
his own affairs, on which, for the next half hour, he was quite loquacious ; 
giving me to understand, among other pieces of information that lie was 
then at the Gray’s Inn Coffee-house to lay his professional evidence before 
a Commission of Lunacy, touching the state of mind of a patient who had 
become deranged from excessive drinking. 

“ And I assure you, sir,” he said, " I am extremely nervous on such 
occasions. I could not support being what is called Bullied, sir. It 
would quite unman me. Do you know it was some time before 1 
recovered the conduct of that alarming lady, on the night of your birth, 


Mr. Copper field ? ” - . 

I told him that I was going down to my aunt, the Dragon ot that 
nio-ht, early in the morning ; and that she was one of the most tender- 
hearted and excellent of women, as he would know full well if he knew 
her better. The mere notion of the possibility of his ever seeing her 
ao-ain, appeared to terrify him. He replied, with a small pale smile, “ Is she 
so, indeed, sir ? Beally ? ” and almost immediately called for a candle, 
and went to bed, as if be were not quite safe anywhere else. He did not 
actually stagger under the negus ; but I should think his placid little pulse 
must have made two or three more beats in a minute, than it had done 
since the great night of my aunt’s disappointment, when she struck at him 

with her bonnet. . . . , 

Thoroughly tired, I went to bed too, at midnight ; passed the next day 
on the Dover coach; burst safe and sound into my aunt’s old parlor 
while she was at tea (she wore spectacles now) ; and was received by her, 
and Mr Dick, and dear old Peggotty, who acted as housekeeper, with open 
arms and tears of joy. My aunt was mightily amused, when we began 
to talk composedly, by my account of my meeting with Mr. Ohdhp, and 
of his holding her in such dread remembrance ; and both she and Peggotty 
had a great deal to say about my poor mother’s second husband, and 
“that murdering woman of a sister,” — on whom I think no pain or 
penalty would have induced my aunt to bestow any Christian or Proper 
Name, or any other designation. 
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fession. Still, I must say, they are very severe, sir : both as to this life 
and the next.” 

“ The next will be regulated without much reference to them, I dare 
say,” I returned : “ what are they doing as to this ? ” 

Mr. Chillip shook his head, stirred his negus, and sipped it. 

“ She was a charming woman, sir ! ” he observed in a plaintive manner. 

“ The present Mrs. Murdstone ? ” 

“ A charming woman indeed, sir,” said Mr. Chillip ; C{ as amiable, I am 
sure, as it was possible to be ! Mrs. Chillip’s opinion is, that her spirit 
has been entirely broken since her marriage, and that she is all but 
melancholy mad. And the ladies,” observed Mr. Chillip, timorously, “ are 
great observers, sir.” 

“ I suppose she was to be subdued and broken to their detestable 
mould, Heaven help her ! ” said I. “ And she has been.” 

“ Well, sir, there were violent quarrels at first, I assure you,” said Mr. 
Chillip ; “but she is quite a shadow now. Would it be considered forward 
if I was to say to you, sir, in confidence, that since the sister came to 
help, the brother and sister between them have nearly reduced her to a 
state of imbecility.” 

I told him I could easily believe it. 

“I have no hesitation in saying,” said Mr. Chillip, fortifying himself 
with another sip of negus, “ between you and me, sir, that her mother 
died of it — or that tyranny, gloom, and worry, have made Mrs. Murd- 
stone nearly imbecile. She was a lively young woman, sir, before marriage, 
and their gloom and austerity destroyed her. They go about with her, 
now, more like her keepers than her husband and sister-in-law. That was 
Mrs. Chillip’s remark to me, only last week. And I assure you, sir, the 
ladies are great observers. Mrs. Chillip herself is a great observer ! ” 

“ Hoes he gloomily profess to be (I am ashamed to use the word in 
such association) religious still? ” I inquired. 

“ You anticipate, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, his eyelids getting quite red 
with the unwonted stimulus in which he was indulging. “ One of Mrs. 
Chillip’s most impressive remarks. Mrs. Chillip,” he proceeded, in the 
calmest and slowest manner, “ quite electrified me, by pointing out that 
Mr. Murdstone sets up an image of himself, and calls it the Divine Nature. 
You might have knocked me down on the flat of my back, sir, with the 
feather of a pen, I assure you, when Mrs. Chillip said so. The ladies are 
great observers, sir ? ” 

“ Intuitively,” said I, to his extreme delight. 

“ I am very happy to receive such support in my opinion, sir,” he 
rejoined. “ It is not often that I venture to give a non-medical opinion, 
I assure you. Mr. Murdstone delivers public addresses sometimes, and 
it is said, — in short, sir, it is said by Mrs. Chillip, — that the darker tyrant 
he has lately been, the more ferocious is his doctrine.” 

“ I believe Mrs. Chillip to be perfectly right,” said I. 

“ Mrs. Chillip does go so far as to say,” pursued the meekest of little 
men, much encouraged, “ that what such people miscall their religion, is a 
vent for their bad-humors and arrogance. And do you know I must 
say, sir,” he continued, mildly laying his head on one side, “ that I don't 
find authority for Mr. and Miss Murdstone in the New Testament ? ” 
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much to be deplored it was, on all accounts ! We are not ignorant, sir,” 
said Mr. Chillip, slowly shaking his little head again, “ down in our part 
of the country, of your fame. There must be great excitement here, sir,” 
said Mr. Chillip, ‘tapping himself on the forehead with his forefinger. 
“You must find it a trying occupation, sir ! ” 

“ What is your part of the country now ? ” I asked, seating myself 
near him. 

“ I am established within a few miles of Bury St. Edmunds, sir, said 
Mr. Chillip. “ Mrs. Chillip, coming into a little property in that neigh- 
bourhood, under her father’s will, I bought a practice down there, in which 
you will be glad to hear I am doing well. My daughter is growing quite 
a tall lass now, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, giving his little head another little 
shake. “ Her mother let down two tucks in her frocks only last week. 
Such is Time, you see, sir ! ” 

As the little man put his now empty glass to his lips, when he made 
this reflection, I proposed to him to have it refilled, and I would keep him 
company with another. “ Well, sir,” he returned in his slow way, “ it ’s 
more than I am accustomed to ; but I can t deny myself the pleasure of 
your conversation. It seems but yesterday that I had the honor of 
attending you in the measles. You came through them charmingly, sir ! ” 

I acknowledged this compliment, and ordered the negus, which was 
soon produced. “Quite an uncommon dissipation!” said Mr. Chillip, 
stirring it, “ but I can’t resist so extraordinary an occasion. You have 
no family, sir ? ” 

I shook my head. . J} 

“ I was aware that you sustained a bereavement, sir, some time ago, 
said Mr. Chillip. “ I heard it from your father-in-law’s sister. Very 
decided character there, sir ? ” 

“Why, yes,” said I, “decided enough. Where did you see her, 
Mr. Chillip?” 

« Are you not aware, sir,” returned Mr. Chillip, with Ins placidest 
smile, “ that your father-in-law is again a neighbour of mine ? ” 

“ No,” said I. 

« He is indeed, sir ! ” said Mr. Chillip. “ Married a young lady of that 
part, with a very good little property, poor thing. — And this action of 
the brain now, sir ? Don’t you find it fatigue you ? said Mr. Chillip, 
looking at me like an admiring Bobin. 

I waived that question, and returned to the Murdstones. “ I was aware 
of his being married again. Do you attend the family ? I asked. 

“ Not regularly. I have been called in,” he replied. “ Strong phreno- 
logical development of the organ of firmness, in Mr. Murdstone and his 
sister sir.” 

I replied with such an expressive look, that Mr. Chillip was emboldened 
by that, and the negus together, to give his head several short shakes, 
and thoughtfully exclaim, “ Ah, dear me ! We remember old times, Mr. 
Copperfield ! ” < }> 

“ And the brother and sister are pursuing their old course, are they ? 
said I. 

“Well, sir,” replied Mr. Chillip, “a medical man, being so much m 
families, ought to have neither eyes nor ears for anything but his pro- 
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on her tenderness ; and in doing it, would never know the love for her that 
had grown up in my heart. It was right that I should pay the forfeit of 
my headlong passion. What I reaped, I had sown. 

I was thinking, And had I truly disciplined my heart to this, and 
could I resolutely bear it, and calmly hold the place in her home which 
she had calmly held in mine, — when I found my eyes resting on a coun- 
tenance that might have arisen out of the fire, in its association with my 
early remembrances. 

Little Mr. Chillip the Doctor, to whose good offices I was indebted in 
the very first chapter of this history, sat reading a newspaper in the shadow 
of an opposite corner. He was tolerably stricken in years by this time ; 
but, being a mild, meek, calm little man, had worn so easily, that I thought 
he looked at that moment just as he might have looked when he sat in 
our parlor, waiting for me to be born. ' 

Mr. Chillip had left Blunderstone six or seven years ago, and I had 
never seen him since. He sat placidly perusing the newspaper, with his 
little head on one side, and a glass of warm sherry negus at his elbow. 
He was so extremely conciliatory in his manner that, he seemed to apologise 
to the very newspaper for taking the liberty of reading it. 

I walked up to where he was sitting, and said, “ How do you do, 
Mr. Chillip ?” 

He was greatly fluttered by this unexpected address from a stranger, 
and replied, in his slow way, “ I thank you, sir, you are very good. Thank 
you, sir. I hope you are well.” 

“ You don’t remember me ? ” said I. 

“ Well, sir,” returned Mr. Chillip, smiling very meekly, and shaking his 
head as he surveyed me, ££ I have a kind of an impression that something 
in your countenance is familiar to me, sir; but I couldn’t lay my hand 
upon your name, really.” 

££ And yet you knew it, long before I knew it myself,” I returned. 

££ Did 1 indeed, sir ? ” said Mr. Chillip. £C Is it possible that I had the 
honor, sir, of officiating when ? ’’ 

££ Yes ” said I. 

££ Dear me ! ” cried Mr. Chillip. £C But no doubt you are a good deal 
changed since then, sir?” 

C£ Probably,” said I. 

££ Well, sir,” observed Mr. Chillip, ££ I hope you ’ll excuse me, if I am 
compelled to ask the favor of your name ? ” 

On my telling him my name, he was really moved. He quite shook 
hands with me — which was a violent proceeding for him, his usual course 
being to slide a tepid little fish-slice, an inch or two in advance of his hip, 
and evince the greatest discomposure when anybody grappled with it. 
Even now, he put his hand in his coat pocket as soon as he could dis- 
engage it, and seemed relieved when he had got it safe back. 

“ Dear me, sir ! ” said Mr. Chillip, surveying me with his head on one 
side. “And it’s Mr. Copperfield, is it? Well, sir, I think I should have 
known you, if I had taken the liberty of looking more closely at^ you. 
There’s a strong resemblance between you and your poor father, sir. 

“ I never had the happiness of seeing my father,” I observed. 

“ Yery true, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, in a soothing tone. “ And very 
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or take something up, or put something down, or find something, or fetch 
something ; he was so addressed, by one or other of his sisters-in-law, 
at least twelve times in an hour. Neither could they do anything 
without Sophy. Somebody’s hair fell down, and nobody but Sophy 
could put it up. Somebody forgot how a particular tune went, and 
nobody but Sophy could hum that tune right. Somebody wanted to recal 
the name of a place in Devonshire, and only Sophy knew it. Something 
was wanted to be written home, and Sophy alone could be trusted to write 
before breakfast in the morning. Somebody broke down in a piece of 
knitting, and no one but Sophy was able to put the defaulter in the right 
direction. They were entire mistresses of the place, and Sophy and 
Traddles waited on them. How many children Sophy could have taken 
care of in her time, I can’t imagine ; but she seemed to be famous for 
knowing every sort of song that ever was addressed to a child in the 
English tongue; and she sang dozens to order with the clearest little voice 
in the world, one after another (every sister issuing directions for a dif- 
ferent tune, and the Beauty generally striking in last), so that I was quite 
fascinated. The best of all was, that, in the midst of their exactions, 
all the sisters had a great tenderness and respect both for Sophy and 
Traddles. I am sure, when I took my leave, and Traddles was coming 
out to walk with me to the coffee-house, I thought I had never seen an 
obstinate head of hair, or any other head of hair, rolling about in such a 
shower of kisses. 

Altogether, it was a scene I could not help dwelling on with pleasure, 
for a long time after I got back and had wished Traddles good night. 
If I had beheld a thousand roses blowing in a top set of chambers, in 
that withered Gray’s Inn, they could not have brightened it half so much. 
The idea of those Devonshire girls, among the dry law-stationers and the 
attornies’ offices ; and of the tea and toast, and children’s songs, in that 
grim atmosphere of pounce and parchment, red-tape, dusty wafers, ink- 
jars, brief and draft paper, law reports, writs, declarations, and bills of 
costs ; seemed almost as pleasantly fanciful as if I had dreamed that the 
Sultan’s famous family had been admitted on the roll of attorneys, and 
had brought the talking bird, the singing tree, and the golden water into 
Gray’s Inn Hall. Somehow, I found that I had taken leave of Traddles 
for the night, and come back to the coffee-house, with a great change in 
my despondency about him. I began to think he would get on, in 
spite of all the many orders of chief waiters in England. 

Drawing a chair before one of the coffee-room fires to think about him 
at my leisure, I gradually fell from the consideration of his happiness to 
tracing prospects in the live-coals, and to thinking, as they broke and 
changed, of the principal vicissitudes and separations that had marked my 
life. I had not seen a coal fire, since I had left England three years ago : 
though many a wood fire had I watched, as it crumbled into hoary ashes, 
and mingled with the feathery heap upon the hearth, which not inaptly 
figured to me, in my despondency, my own dead hopes. 

I could think of the past now, gravely, but not bitterly ; and could con- 
template the future in a brave spirit. Home, in its best sense, was for 
me no more. She in whom I might have inspired a dearer love, I had 
taught to be my sister. She would marry, and would have new claimants 
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Crawler couldn’t see me before we left— couldn’t forgive me then for 
depriving her of her child— but she is a good creature, and has done so 
since, I had a delightful letter from her, only this morning.” 

And in short, my dear friend,” said I, “ you feel as blest as vou 
deserve to feel! J 

“Oh! That’s your partiality!” laughed Traddles. “But, indeed I 
am m a most enviable state. I work hard, and read Law insatiably ’ I 
get up at live every morning, and don’t mind it at all. I hide the girl's in 
the day-time, and make merry with them in the evening. And I assure 
you I am quite sorry that they are going home on Tuesday, which is the 
day before the first day of Michaelmas Term. But here,” said Traddles 
breaking of! in his confidence, and speaking aloud, “ are the girls ! Mr' 
Lucy!*” 6 d ’ MiSS Crewler— Miss Sarah — Miss Louisa— Margaret and 

lhey were a perfect nest of roses ; they looked so wholesome and fresh, 
lhey were all pretty, and Miss Caroline was very handsome; but there 
was a loving cheerful, fireside quality in Sophy’s bright looks, which was 
better than that and which assured me that my friend had choseu well. 
VV e all sat round the fire ; while the sharp boy, who I now divined had lost 
his breath in putting the papers out, cleared them away again, and pro- 
duced the tea-things. After that, he retired for the night, shutting the 
outer-door upon us with a bang. Mrs. Traddles, with perfect pleasure 
and composure beaming from her household eyes, having made the tea 
then quietly made the toast as she sat in a corner by the tire. 

She had seen Agnes, she told me while she was toasting “Tom” had 
taken her down into Kent for a wedding trip, and there she had seen my 
aunt, too ; and both my aunt and Agnes were well, and they had all talked 
of nothing but me “Tom ” had never had me out of his thoughts, 
she really believed, all the time I had been away. “ Tom ” was the 
authority for everything. “ Tom ” was evidently the idol of her life • 
never to be shaken on his pedestal by any commotion; always to be 
believed in, and done^ homage to with the whole faith of her heart come 
what might. 

1 lie deference which both she and Traddles showed towards the Beauty 
pleased me very much. I don’t know that I thought it very reasonable 

t ! 1 ? 1 ught lt Y f y deli ghtful, and essentially a part of their character! 

11 1 raddles ever for an instant missed the teaspoons that were still to be 
won, I have no doubt it was when he handed the Beauty her tea. If his 
sweet-tempered wife could have got up any self-assertion against any one 
1 am satisfied it could only have been because she was the Beauty’s sister! 

A few slight indications of a rather petted and capricious manner, w r hich I 
observed m the Beauty, were manifestly considered, by Traddles and 
his wife, as her birthright and natural endowment. If she had been born 
a Queen Bee, and they laboring Bees, they could not have been more 
satisfied of that. 

But their self-forgetfulness charmed me. Their pride in these girls 
and their submission of themselves to all their whims, was the pleasantest 
little testimony to their own worth I could have desired to see. If 
I raddles were addressed as “ a darling,” once in the course of that 
evening ; and besought to bring something here, or carry something there, 
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“ The silver will be the brighter when it comes,” said I. 

“ The very thing we say ! ” cried Traddles. “ You see, my dear 
Copperfield,” falling again into the low confidential tone, “ after I had 
delivered my argument in Doe dem Jipes versus Wigzell, which did 
me great service with the profession, I went down into Devonshire, and 
had some serious conversation in private with the Beverend Horace. I 
dwelt upon the fact that Sophy — who I do assure you, Oopperfield, is the 
dearest girl ! ” 

“ I am certain she is ! ” said I. 

« She is, indeed! ” rejoined Traddles. “ But I am afraid I am wander- 
ing from the subject. Did I mention the Beverend Horace? ” 

“ You said that you dwelt upon the fact ” 

“ True ! Upon the fact that Sophy and I had been engaged for a long 
period, and that Sophy, with the permission of her parents, was more 
than content to take me— in short,” said Traddles, with his old frank smile, 
“ on our present Britannia-metal footing. Very well. I then proposed 
to the Beverend Horace— who is a most excellent clergyman, Copperfield, 
and ought to be a Bishop ; or at least ought to have enough to live upon, 
without pinching himself — that if I could turn the corner, say of two 
hundred and fifty pounds, in one year ; and could see my way pretty clearly 
to that, or something better, next year ; and could plainly furnish a little 
place like this, besides ; then, and in that case, Sophy and I should be 
united. I took the liberty of representing that we had been patient for a 
good many years ; and that the circumstance of Sophy s being extraor- 
dinarily useful at home, ought not to operate, with her affectionate parents, 
against her establishment in life — don’t you see?” 

“ Certainly it ought not,” said I. 

“ I am glad you think so, Copperfield,” rejoined Traddles, “ because, 
without any imputation on the Beverend Horace, I do think parents, 
and brothers, and so forth, are sometimes rather selfish in such cases. 
Well ! I also pointed out, that my most earnest desire was, to be useful 
to the family ; and that if I got on in the world, and anything should 
happen to him — I refer to the Beverend Horace — ” 

<k I understand,” said I. 

<c — Or to Mrs. Crewler — it would be the utmost gratification of my 
wishes, to be a parent to the girls. He replied in a most admirable manner, 
exceedingly flattering to my feelings, and undertook to obtain the consent 
of Mrs. Crewler to this arrangement. They had a dreadful time of it 
with her. It mounted from her legs into her chest, and then into her 
head—” 

“ What mounted ? ” I asked. 

“ Her grief,” replied Traddles, with a serious look. “ Her feelings 
generally. As I mentioned on a former occasion, she is a very superior 
woman, but has lost the use of her limbs. Whatever occurs to harass 
her, usually settles in her legs ; but on this occasion it mounted to the 
chest, and then to the head, and, in short, pervaded the whole system 
in a most alarming manner. However, they brought her through it by 
unremitting and affectionate attention; and we were married yesterday 
six weeks. You have no idea what a Monster I felt, Copperfield, when I 
saw the whole family crying and fainting away in every direction ! Mrs. 
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“ Really musical, isn’t it, my dear Copperfield ? ” said Traddles. “ It ’s 
ve 7 agreeable to hear. It quite lights up these old rooms. To an 
unfortunate bachelor of a fellow who has lived alone all his life, vou know 
it s positively delicious. It ’s charming. Poor things, they have had a 
great loss m Sophy— who, I do assure you, Copperfield, is, and ever was 
the dearest girl f— and it gratifies me beyond expression to find them in 
such good spirits. The society of girls is a very delightful thin" 
Copperfield. It s not professional, but it ’s very delightful.” 

Observing that he slightly faltered, and comprehending that in the 
goodness of his heart he was fearful of giving me some pain by what he 
had said, I expressed my concurrence with a heartiness that evidently 
relieved and pleased him greatly. J 

in " tken .’” sa ' d Traddles, “ our domestic arrangements are, to say 
the truth quite unprofessional altogether, my dear Copperfield. Even 
Sophy s being here, is unprofessional. And we have no other place of 
abode. We have put to sea in a cockboat, but we are quite prepared 
to rough it. And Sophy s an extraordinary manager ! You ’ll be sur- 

lVsdone” th ° Se glriS ^ St ° Wed aWay ' 1 am SU1 ' e 1 hard]y kn0W hoiv 
“ ^ re many of the young ladies with you ? ” I inquired. 

.“ Th ® ® ldes *> lhe Beauty is here,” said Traddles, in a low confidential 
voice, _ Caroline. And Sarah ’s here— the one I mentioned to you 
as having something the matter with her spine, you know. Immensely 
better And the two youngest that Sophy educated are with us. And 
Louisa s here. 

“ Indeed ! ” cried I. 

. “ y es >” sai(1 Traddles. “ Now the whole set— I mean the chambers— 
is only three rooms ; but Sophy arranges for the girls in the most wonder- 

• 77’ ?” d tlle y slee P as comfortably as possible. Three in that room ” 
said Traddles, pointing. “ Two in that.” 

I could not help glancing round, in search of the accommodation 
remaining for Mr. and Mrs. Traddles. Traddles understood me. 

“ V ' e11 ! said Traddles, “ we are prepared to rough it, as I said iust 
now and we did improvise a bed last week, upon the floor here. But 
there s a little room in the roof— a very nice room, when you ’re up there 
which Sophy papered herself, to surprise me; and that ’s our room at 

fromTt ” 11 * 8 Capital hUle gipsey sort of P lace - There ’ s quite a view 

„ tt And - y ° U , a I e Ila P pi, y married at last, my dear Traddles ! ” said I 
How rejoiced lam!” 

“ Thank y°“> m y deai- Copperfield,” said Traddles, as we shook hands 
once more. “ les, I am as happy as it ’s possible to be. There ’s your old 
friend you see, said Traddles, nodding triumphantly at the flower-pot 
and stand; “and there’s the table with the marble top! All the other 
furniture is plain and serviceable, you perceive. And as to plate. Lord 
bless you, we haven’t so much as a tea-spoon.” 

“All to be earned? ” said I, cheerfully. 

“ Exactly so,” replied Traddles, “ all to be earned. Of course we have 
something in the shape of tea-spoons, because we stir our tea. But 
they ’re Britannia metal.” 
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down the poker, he now hugged me again ; and I hugged him ; and both 
laughing, and both wiping our eyes, we both sat down, and shook hands 
across the hearth. 

« To think,” said Traddles, “ that you should have been so nearly 
coming home as you must have been, my dear old boy, and not at the 
ceremony ! ” 

“ What ceremony, my dear Traddles ? t . . , , 

“ Good gracious me 1 ” cried Traddles, opening his eyes in his old way. 

“ Didn’t you get my last letter ? ” j; 

“ Certainly not, if it referred to any ceremony. . ... 

“ Why, my dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, sticking his hair upright 
with both hands, and then putting his hands on my knees, “ 1 am 
married ! 99 

“ Married 1 ” I cried, joyfully ! , , „ n TT , 

“ Lord bless me, yes 1 ” said Traddles— “ by the Reverend Horace— to 
Sophy— down in Devonshire. ^ Why, my dear boy, she s behind the 

window curtain ! Look here ! ” . 

To my amazement, the dearest girl in the world came at that same 
instant, laughing and blushing, from her place of concealment. And a 
more cheerful, amiable, honest, happy, bright-looking bride, I believe (as 
I could not help saying on the spot) the world never saw I kissed her 
as an old acquaintance should, and wished them joy with all my might ot 

hM ‘‘ Dear me,” said Traddles, “ what a delightful re-union this is 1 You 
are so extremely brown, my dear Copperfield ! God bless my soul, how 
happy lam!” 

“ And so am I,” said I. . . 

“ And I am sure I am ! ” said the blushing and laughing Sophy. 

« We are all as happy as possible ! ” said Traddles. “ Even the girls 
are happy. Dear me, I declare I forgot them ! 


‘ Forgot ? ” said I. 

“ The girls,” said Traddles. “ Sophy’s sisters. 


They are staying with 
The fact is, when — 


us. They have come to have a peep at London, 
was it you that tumbled up stairs, Copperfield ? ” 

“ It was,” said I, laughing. „ ,, m ... <£T 

“ Well then, when you tumbled up stairs, said Traddles, I was romping 
with the girls. In point of fact, we were playing at Puss in the Corner. 
But as that wouldn’t do in Westminster Hall, and as it wouldn t look 
quite professional if they were seen by a client, they decamped. And they 
are now— listening, I have no doubt,” said Traddles, glancing at the door 

of another room. , , , 

“I am sorry,” said I, laughing afresh, “to have occasioned such a 

<< Upon my word,” rejoined Traddles, greatly delighted, “ if you had 
seen them running away, and running back again, after you had knocked, 
to pick up the combs they had dropped out of their hair, and going on n 
the maddest manner, you wouldn’t have said so. My love, will you fetch 
the girls ? 99 

Sophy tripped away, and we heard her received m the adjoining room 
with a peal of laughter. 
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vision. By this time, I quite gave Traddles up for lost ; and settled in my 
own mind that there was no hope for him. 

Being very anxious to see the dear old fellow, nevertheless, I despatched 
my dinner, m a manner not at all calculated to raise me in the opinion of 
the chief waiter, and hurried out by the back way. Number two in the 
Court was soon reached ; and an inscription on the door-post informing 
me that Mr. Traddles occupied a set of chambers on the top story, 1 
ascended the staircase. A crazy old staircase I found it to be feebly 
lighted on each landing by a club-headed little oil wick, dying away in a 
little dungeon of dirty glass. 

In the course of my stumbling up stairs, I fancied I heard a pleasant 
sound of laughter ; and not the laughter of an attorney or barrister, or 
attorney s clerk or barrister’s clerk, but of two or three merry girls Happen- 
mg, however, as I stopped to listen, to put my foot in a hole’ where the 
Honorable Society of Gray’s Inn had left a plank deficient, I fell down 
with some noise, and when I recovered my footing all was silent 

Groping my way more carefully, for the rest of the journey, my heart 
beat high when I found the outer door, which had Mr. Traddles painted 
on it, open. I knocked. A considerable scuffling within ensued, but 
nothing else. I therefore knocked again. 

A small sharp-looking lad, half-footboy and half-clerk, who was very 
much out of breath, but who looked at me as if he defied me to prove it 
legally, presented himself. 1 

“ Is Mr. Traddles within ? ” said I. 

“ Yes, sir, but he ’s engaged.” 

“ I want to see him.” 


After a moment’s survey of me, the sharp-looking lad decided to let me 
in ; and opening the door wider for that purpose, admitted me, first, into a 
little closet of a hall, and next into a little sitting-room ; where I came 
into the presence of my old friend (also out of breath), seated at a table 
and bending over papers. 

“Good God!” cried Traddles, looking up. “It’s Copperfield ! ” 
and rushed into my arms, where I held him tight. 

“ All well, my dear Traddles ? ” 

All well, my dear, dear Copperfield, and nothing but good news ! ” 

>' e cried with pleasure, both of us. 

“My dear fellow,” said Traddles, rumpling his hair in his excitement 
which was a most unnecessary operation, “ my dearest Copperfield, mv 
long-lost and most welcome friend, how glad I am to see you ! How 
brown you are ! How glad I am ! Upon my life and honor, I never was 
so rejoiced, my beloved Copperfield, never ! ” 

1 was equally at a loss to express my emotions. I was quite unable to 
speak, at first. 1 

‘My dear fellow!” said Traddles. “And grown so famous! My 
glorious Copperfield ! Good gracious me, when did you come, where have 
you come from, what have you been doing ? ” 

Never pausing for an answer to anything he said, Traddles, who had 
c apped me into an easy chair by the fire, all this time impetuously stirred 
the fire with one hand, and pulled at my neck-kerchief with the other 
under some wild delusion that it was a great coat. Without putting 
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warden’s pew, at tlie end of the coffee-room, where he kept company with 
a cash-box, a Directory, a Law-list, and other books and papers. 

“ Mr. Traddles,” said the spare waiter. “ Number two in the Court. 

The potential waiter waved him away, and turned, gravely, to me. 

" I was inquiring,” said I, “ whether Mr. Traddles at number two m the 
Court, has not a rising reputation among the lawyers ? ” 

“ Never heard his name,” said the waiter, in a rich husky voice. 

I felt quite apologetic for Traddles. 

“ He ’s a young man, sure ? ” said the portentous waiter, fixing his 
eyes severely on me. “ How long has he been in the Inn ? 

“ Not above three years,” said I. , 

The waiter, who I supposed had lived in his churchwarden s pew lor 
forty years, could not pursue such an insignificant subject. He asked me 

what I would have for dinner ? A 

I felt I was in England again, and really was quite cast down on i rad- 
dles’s account. There seemed to be no hope for him. I meekly ordered 
a bit of fish and a steak, and stood before the fire musing on his obscurity. 

As I followed the chief waiter with my eyes, I could not help thinking 
that the garden in which he had gradually blown to be the flower he 
was, was an arduous place to rise in. It had such a prescriptive, stiff- 
necked, long-established, solemn, elderly air. I glanced about the loom, 
which had had its sanded floor sanded, no doubt, in exactly the same 
manner when the chief waiter was a boy— if he ever was a boy, which 
appeared improbable; and at the shining tables, where I saw myself 
reflected, in unruffled depths of old mahogany ; and at the lamps, without 
a flaw in their trimming or cleaning ; and at the comfortable green cur- 
tains, with their pure brass rods, snugly enclosing the boxes ; and at the 
two large coal fires, brightly burning; and at the rows of decanters, burly 
as if with the consciousness of pipes of expensive old port wine kel°w ; 
and both England, and the law, appeared to me to be very difficult indeed 
to be taken by storm. I went up to my bed-room to change my wet 
clothes ; and the vast extent of that old wainscotted apartment (which 
was over the archway leading to the Inn, I remember), and the sedate 
immensity of the four-post bedstead, and the indomitable gravity of the 
chests of drawers, all seemed to unite in sternly frowning on the fortunes ot 
Traddles, or on any such daring youth. I came down again to my dinner ; 
and even the slow comfort of the meal, and the orderly silence ot the 
place — which was bare of guests, the Long Vacation not yet being over— 
were eloquent on the audacity of Traddles, and his small hopes of a uve 1- 
hood for twenty years to come. # . 

I had seen nothing like this since I went away, and it quite dashed my 
hopes for my friend. The chief waiter had had enough ot me. He came 
near me no more ; but devoted himself to an old gentleman in long gaiters, 
to meet whom a pint of special port seemed to come out of the cellar ot 
its own accord, for he gave no order. The second waiter informed me, in 
a whisper, that this old gentleman was a retired conveyancer living m the 
Square, and worth a mint of money, which it was expected he would leave 
to his laundress’s daughter ; likewise that it was rumoured that he had a 
service of plate in a bureau, all tarnished with lying by, though more than 
one spoon and a fork had never yet been beheld in his chambers by morta 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

RETURN. 

I landed in London on a wintry autumn evening. It was dark and 
raining, and I saw more fog and mud in a minute than I had seen in a 
year. I walked from the Custom House to the Monument before I found 
a coach ; and although the very house-fronts, looking on the swollen 
gutters, were like old friends to me, I could not but admit that they were 
very dingy friends. J 

I have often remarked— I suppose everybody has— that one’s going 
away from a familiar place, would seem to be the signal for change ia it! 
As I looked out of the coach-window, and observed that an old house on 
Fish-street Hill, which had stood untouched by painter, carpenter, or 
bricklayer, for a century, had been pulled down in my absence ; and that 
a neighbouring street, ot time-honored insalubrity and inconvenience was 
being drained and widened ; I half expected to find St. Paul’s Cathedral 
looking older. 

For some changes in the fortunes of my friends, I was prepared. 
My aunt had long been re-established at Dover, and Traddles had begun 
to get into some little practice at the Bar, in the very first term after 
my departure. He had chambers in Gray’s Inn, now ; and had told me, 
in hio last letters, that he was not without hopes of being soon united to 
the dearest girl in the world. 

They expected me home before Christmas ; but had no idea of my 
returning so soon. I had purposely misled them, that I might have the 
pleasure of taking them by surprise. And yet, I was perverse enough to 
leel a chill and disappointment in receiving no welcome, and rattling 
alone and silent, through the misty streets. ° 

The well-known shops, however, with their cheerful lights, did some- 
thing for me; and when I alighted at the door of the Gray’s Inn Coffee- 
house, I had recovered my spirits. It recalled, at first, that so-different 
time when I had put up at the Golden Cross, and reminded me of the 
changes that had come to pass since then ; but that was natural. 

“Do you know where Mr. Traddles lives in the Inn?” I asked the 
waiter, as I warmed myself by the coffee-room fire. 

“ Holborn Court, sir. Number two.” 

“ Mr. Traddles has a rising reputation among the lawyers, I believe ? ” 
said I. 

“ Well, sir,” returned the waiter, “ probably he has, sir; but I am not 
aware of it myself.” 

This waiter, who was middle-aged and spare, looked for help to a 
waiter of more authority — a stout, potential old man, with a double-chin 
m black breeches and stockings, who came out of a place like a church- 
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not now, and she was not. The time was past. I had let it go by, and 
^That Y^ffered much in these contentions, that they filled me with 

unhappiness and I**. — ^-that^ 
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more, and roused my utmost energies to do it well. This was my third 
work of fiction. It was not half written, when, in an interval of rest, I 
thought of returning home. 

For a long time, though studying and working patiently, I had accus- 
tomed myself to robust exercise. My health, severely impaired when I left 
England, was quite restored. I had seen much. I had been in many 
countries, and I hope I had improved my store of knowledge. 

I have now recalled all that I think it needful to recal here, of this 
term of absence — with one reservation. I have made it, thus far, with 
no purpose of suppressing any of my thoughts ; for, as I have elsewhere 
said, this narrative is my written memory. I have desired to keep the 
most secret current of my mind apart, and to the last. I enter on 
it now. 

I cannot so completely penetrate the mystery of my own heart, as to 
know when I began to think that I might have set its earliest and brightest 
hopes on Agnes. I cannot say at what stage of my grief it first became 
associated with the reflection, that, in my wayward boyhood, I had 
thrown away the treasure of her love. I believe I may have heard some 
whisper of that distant thought, in the old unhappy loss or want of 
something never to be realised, of which I had been sensible. But the 
thought came into my mind as a new reproach and new regret, when I 
was left so sad and lonely in the world. 

If, at that time, I had been much with her, I should, in the weak- 
ness of my desolation, have betrayed this. It was what I remotely 
dreaded when I was first impelled to stay away from England. I could 
not have borne to lose the smallest portion of her sisterly affection; 
yet, in that betrayal, I should have set a constraint between us hitherto 
unknown. 

I could not forget that the feeling with which she now regarded 
me had grown up in my own free choice and course. That if she had 
ever loved me with another love — and I sometinles thought the time was 
when she might have done so — I had cast it away. It was nothing, now, 
that I had accustomed myself to think of her, when we were both mere 
children, as one who was far removed from my wild fancies. I had 
bestowed my passionate tenderness upon another object; and what I 
might have done, I had not done ; and what Agnes was to me, I and her 
own noble heart had made her. 

In the beginning of the change that gradually worked in me, when I 
tried to get a better understanding of myself and be a better man, I did 
glance, through some indefinite probation, to a period when I might pos- 
sibly hope to cancel the mistaken past, and to be so blessed as to marry 
her. But, as time wore on, this shadowy prospect faded, and departed 
from me. If she had ever loved me, then, I should hold her the more 
sacred; remembering the confidences I had reposed in her, her knowledge 
of my errant heart, the sacrifice she must have made to be my friend and 
sister, and the victory she had won. If she had never loved me, could I 
believe that she would love me now ? 

I had always felt my weakness, in comparison with her constancy and 
fortitude ; and now I felt it more and more. Whatever I might have been 
to her, or she to me, if I had been more worthy of her long ago, I was 
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She was happy and useful, was prospering as she had hoped. That 
was all she told me of herself. The rest referred to me. 

She gave me no advice ; she urged no duty on me ; she only told me, 
in her own fervent manner, what her trust in me was. She knew (she 
said) how such a nature as mine would turn affliction to good. She knew 
how trial and emotion would exalt and strengthen it. She was sure that 
in my every purpose I should gain a firmer and a higher tendency, through 
the grief I had undergone. She, who so gloried in my fame, and so 
looked forward to its augmentation, well knew that I would labor on. She 
knew that in me, sorrow could not be weakness, but must be strength. As 
the endurance of my childish days had done its part to make me what I 
was, so greater calamities would nerve me on, to be yet better than I was ; 
and so, as they had taught me, would I teach others. She commended 
me to God, who had taken my innocent darling to His rest ; and in her 
sisterly affection cherished me always, and was always at my side go where 
I would; proud of what I had done, but infinitely prouder yet of what 
I was reserved to do. 

I put the letter in my breast, and thought what had I been an hour 
ago 1 When I heard the voices die away, and saw the quiet evening cloud 
grow dim, and all the colors in the valley fade, and the golden snow upon 
the mountain tops become a remote part of the pale night sky, yet felt 
that the night was passing from my mind, and all its shadows clearing, 
there was no name for the love 1 bore her, dearer to me, henceforward, 
than ever until then. 

I read her letter, many times. I wrote to her before I slept. I told 
her that I had been in sore need of her help ; that without her I was 
not, and I never had been, what she thought me ; but, that she inspired 
me to be that, and I would try. 

I did try. In three months more, a year would have passed since the 
beginning of my sorrow. I determined to make no resolutions until the 
expiration of those thre<? months, but to try. I lived in that valley, and its 
neighbourhood, all the time. 

The three months gone, I resolved to remain away from home for some 
time longer; to settle myself for the present in Switzerland, which was 
growing dear to me in the remembrance of that evening ; to resume my 
pen ; to work. 

I resorted humbly whither Agnes had commended me ; I sought out 
Hature, never sought in vain ; and I admitted to my breast the human 
interest I had lately shrunk from. It was not long, before I had almost 
as many friends in the valley as in Yarmouth ; and when I left it, before 
the winter set in, for Geneva, and came back in the spring, their cordial 
greetings had a homely, sound to me, although they were not conveyed in 
English words. 

I worked early and late, patiently and hard. I wrote a Story, with a 
purpose growing, not remotely, out of my experience, and sent it to 
Traddles, and he arranged for its publication very advantageously for me ; 
and the tidings of my growing reputation began to reach me from travellers 
whom I encountered by chance. After some rest and change, I fell to 
work, in my old ardent way, on a new fancy, which took strong possession 
of me. As I advanced in the execution of this task, I felt it more and 
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before m e . Listlessness to everything, but brooding sorrow, was the night 
that fell on my undisciplined heart. Let me look up from it— as at 
d^wn 1 dl<1 ’ t iaUk Heaven !— and from its long, sad, wretched dream, to 

.For many months I travelled with this ever-darkening cloud upon my 
mind. Some blind reasons that I had for not returning home— reasons 
len stiuggling within me, vainly, for more distinct expression — kept me 
on my pilgrimage. Sometimes, I had proceeded restlessly from place to 
place stopping nowhere; sometimes, I had lingered long in one spot. I 
liad had no purpose, no sustaining soul within me, anywhere 

1 WaS ,l? S ?7 tzerland - I h ad come out of Italy, over one of the great 
passes o le Alps, and had since wandered with a guide among the bye-ways 
ot the mountains. If those awful solitudes had spoken to my heart, I did 
not know it. I had found sublimity and wonder in the dread heights and 
precipices, in the roaring torrents, and the wastes of ice and snovv" ; but as 
yet, they had taught me nothing else. 

I came, one evening before sunset, down into a valley, wliere I was to 
rest. In the course of my descent to it, by the winding track along the 
mountain-side, from which I saw it shining far below, I think some long- 
unwonted sense of beauty and tranquillity, some softening influence 
awakened by its peace moved faintly in my breast. I remember pausing 
once, with a kind of sorrow that was not all oppressive, not quite 
espaiimg.. I remember almost hoping that some better change was 
possible within me. ° 

I came into the valley, as the evening sun was shining on the remote 
heights Oa snow, that closed it in, like eternal clouds. The bases of the 
mountains forming the gorge in which the little village lay, were richly 
green ; and high above this gentler vegetation, grew forests of dark fir 
cleavmg the wintry snow-drift, wedge-like, and stemming the avalanche. 
Above these, were range upon range of craggy steeps, grey rock, bright 
ice, and smooth verdure-specks of pasture, all gradually blending with the 
crowning snow. Dotted here and there on the mountain’s-side, each tiny 
dot a home were lonely wooden cottages, so dwarfed by the towering 
heights that they appeared too small for toys. So did even the clustered 
village m the valley, with its wooden bridge across the stream, where 
the stream tumbled over broken rocks, and roared away among the 
trees. In the quiet air, there was a sound of distant singing— shepherd 
voices ; but, as one bright evening cloud floated midway along the moun- 
tam s-side, I could almost have believed it came from there, and was 
not earthly music All at once, in this serenity, great Nature spoke to 
me ; and soothed me to lay down my weary head upon the grass, and 
weep as I had not wept yet, since Dora died ! 

I had found a packet of letters awaiting me but a few minutes before, 
and had strolled out of the village to read them while my supper was 
making ready Other packets had missed me, and I had received none for 
a long time. Beyond a line or two, to say that I was well, and had arrived 

a such a place, I had not had fortitude or constancy to write a letter 
since I left home. 

The packet was in my hand. I opened it, and read the writing of 
Agnes. ° 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


ABSENCE. 

It was a long and gloomy niglit that gathered on me, haunted by the 
ghosts of many hopes, of many dear remembrances, many errors, many 

unavailing sorrows and regrets. , , , 

I went away from England ; not knowing, even then, how great the shock 
was, that I had to bear. I left all who were dear to me, and went away ; and 
believed that I had borne it, and it was past As a man upon a field of 
battle will receive a mortal hurt, and scarcely know that he is struck, so 1, 
when I was left alone with my undisciplined heart, had no conception of 

the wound with which it had to strive. 

The knowledge came upon me, not quickly, but little by little, and 
o-rain by grain. The desolate feeling with which I went abroad, deepened 
and widened hourly. At first it was a heavy sense of loss and sorrow, 
wherein I could distinguish little else. By imperceptible degrees it 
became a hopeless consciousness of all that I had lost love, friends ip, 
interest; of all that had been shattered— my first trust, my first affection, 
the whole airy castle of my life ; of all that remained— a ruined blank and 
waste, lying wide around me, unbroken, to the dark horizon. 

If my grief were selfish, I did not know it to be so. I mourned for my 
child-wife, taken from her blooming world, so young. I mourned foi 
him who might have won the love and admiration of thousands as he 
had won mine long ago. I mourned for the broken heart that had found 
rest in the stormy sea; and for the wandering remnants of the simple 
home, where I had heard the night-wind blowing, when I was a child. 

Erom the accumulated sadness into which I fell, I had at length no 
hope of ever issuing again. I roamed from place to place, carrying my 
burden with me everywhere. I felt its whole weight now ; and I drooped 
beneath it, and I said in my heart that it could never be lightened 

When this despondency was at its worst, I believed that I should die. 
Sometimes, I thought that I would like to die at home ; and actually 
turned back on my road, that I might get there soon. At other times, I 
passed on farther away, from city to city, seeking I know not what, and 
trying to leave I know not wliat behind. 

It is not in my power to retrace, one by one, all the weary phases of 
distress of mind through which I passed. There are some dreams that 
can only be imperfectly and vaguely described; and when I oblige myself 
to look back on this time of my life, I seem to be recalling such a dream. 
I see myself passing on among the novelties of foreign towns, palaces, 
cathedrals, temples, pictures, castles, tombs, fantastic streets the o 
abiding places of History and Eancy— as a dreamer might ; bearing my 
painful load through all, and hardly conscious of the objects as they fade 
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FIVE SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. Always keeping this 
yi v L e ~i n connexion with their scale of READY MONEY LOW CHARGES 
(A book gratis) The ROTJDNEYS have raised their Business to 
greater extent and higher respectability than any other House can boast, 
as a proof of which, they point to their ELVE ROYAL APPOINTMENTS, 
and their Patronage Book of Royal, Illustrious, and Noble Names. 

WATERPROOF IRISH POPLIN. The Royal Re- 

gistered Cloak constantly worn by the QUEEN, PRINCE ALBERT, the ! 
Duchesses of Kent and Cambridge, Sutherland and Buccleugh. “ Every Lady 
should see these graceful garments.” ( Vide Morning Post, Sept. 2.6th). The 
Overcoat for Gentlemen, their New Cape, admirably adapted for the 
RACES, to keep off wet and Dust. The Workmanship is not to be equalled, 
and needs only to be seen to be approved — made exclusively at the DOUDNEYS. 

THE OLYMPIC GIRTH, for Riding, Hunting, or general 
exercise. Effectual PROTECTION AGAINST RUPTURE- The support 

commencing at the bottom edge of the Belt, and producing uniform upward 
pressure ; enlarged or tightened six inches unobserved. They are attached to 
drawers with excellent effect. 10s. 6d. each. 


. —25, BURLINGTON ARCADE 

ARD S T estabM784 


LIVERIES. One of the Leading Articles of the Doudneys 

Establishment, for which they are so celebrated by Families of the First 

Distinction. FOOTMAN’S SUIT, £3 3s. Best Quality. 

The NEW PATTERNS for SPRING and SUMMER 

Wear at the OLD PRICES, so famous in Seasons past, viz. — Summer 
Waistcoats, 7s. each, or 3 for 20s. — Summer Trousers, 10s. 6d. per pair, or 3 for 
30s. — Summer Coats, the beautiful light material, 10s. 6d., 21s., and 30s. 

Habit Makers by Special Appointment to Queen 
Victoria and the Ladies of the Court. A SUPERFINE 
CLOTH HABI T for 4 Guineas. 

The DOUDNEYS have been long CELEBRATED for YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING, tastefully made at remark* 
I ably Low Prices. 

COUNTRY GENTLEMEN wishing to be Respectably Dressed at Low 
Prices, should send for a Book of Detail, Self- measurement, and all the System 
of Business, or if 3 or 4 Gentlemen unite, a Traveller will wait upon them. 

TROWSER STRAPS superseded by the DOUDNEY 

SPRING. Nothing under the feet, easily attached, require no cleaning, and 
make the Trowsers fit better. 6d. per pair. 


THE LATE 


EEN DOWAGER 


the QUEEN, PR INGE ALBERT, the DUCHESS of KENT 
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BUTTON'S AMUNORIGO M, OR MEDICATED SHIELD, 

Is stamped with the approbation of the medical profession, and the public universally, as a most effective 
preservation against the fatal influences of fogs, damp, and cold. It possesses all the virtues of the plasters so 
commonly worn at this season, without their great defects or disagreeable annoyances, being elegant in 
appearance, worn with ease and comfort, and preserving the chest and lungs of an uniform and agreeable 
temperature, uninfluenced by atmospheric change, will be found invaluable in the prevention of Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, Influenza, Consumption, and all Pulmonic Diseases. To be had of all Druggists, or free 
by post on sending stamps to the sole manufacturer, 

J. E. BUTTON, Chemist, 20, Brunswick Parade, Sarnsbury Road, Islington. 

Small Size, Is. ; Medium, Is. 6d. ■ Large, 2s. 


B EAUTY. — The thorn that veils the primrose from our view is not more 

invidious in Nature than superfluous Hair on the Face, Neck, and Arms of Beauty. HUBERT’S 
ROSEATE POWDER is the most certain and elegant preparation for its removal— the genuine is perfectly 
innocent, is easy and pleasant to use, and has been signed “ G. H. HOGARD” for the last 40 years. 
Sold for the proprietor, by Mr. Hooper, Chemist, 24, Russell Street, Covent Garden, and by all respectable 
perfumers, in packets, price 4s. Double ditto, 7s., or by post, free, for 50 or 88 Postage stamps. 


For Purifying' the Blood and Strengthening the Blgestlve Organs. 

F RENCH’S SARSAPARILLA AND CHAMOMILE, a concentrated Fluid 

Extract of these well known valuable Medicines. It is suited for either sex, and will prove a certain 
cure for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Dimness of Sight, Fainting Fits, Wasting of the Flesh, Languor, Skin 
Diseases, Rheumatic and Nervous Affections, and all Impurities of Blood caused by unhealthy climates, too 
sedentary a life, dissipation, and other causes. However debilitated the system, or deep-rooted the disease, 
by the diligent use of this purifying Medicine the energies of the whole nervous system will be augmented, 
a more powerful and healthy action of every faculty produced, and feebleness, and all the deplorable 
symptoms of disease will vanish, and strength and health be restored to the feeble and afflicted by its 
restorative properties.— Prepared only by W. A. French, 309, Holborn, two doors west of Chancery-lane. 
Price 28. 9d., 4 s. 6d., 11s., and 22s. 


T HE POSTMASTER-GENERAL having officially notified to the public the 

necessity of using Hard Sealing Wax for correspondence to hot climates, HYDE & CO., of 61. Fleet st.. 
Sealing-Wax-Makers to the Queen and the Government, intimate that they manufacture the INDIA WAX to 
the order of the Comptroller of her Majesty’s Stationery Office. This Wax, from its peculiar properties, affords 
the only security to foreign letters. Each stick is stamped “ India Wax for Hot Climates. Hyde, London.” 

Supplied wholesale and retail, at 6l, Fleet-street, London, the Manufactory for Sealing Wax of every 
description ; also by Marion, Regent- street, and Paris ; and by all country stationers. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S REAL HEAD OF HAIR or INVISIBLE PERUKE. 


The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet 
produced, that the Manufacturer invites the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and the 
Connoisseur, that one may be convinced and the other gratified, by inspecting this and 
other novel and beautiful specimens of the Perruqueian Art, at the establishment of the 
Sole Inventor, F. Browne, 47, FENCHURCH-ST. 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MODE OF 
Round the head in the manner of a fillet, leaving 
the Ears loose 

MEASURING 
As dotted 

1 to 1. 

THE HI 

Inches. 

SAD. 

Eighths. 


From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep each 
way as required 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 




From one Temple to the other, across the rise or 
Crown of the head to where the Hair grows 

As marked 

S to 3. 





THE CHARGE FOR THIS UNIQUE HEAD OF HAIR ONLY £1 10*. 


DEFORMITIES OF THE CHEST AND SPINE. 



EAGLAND’S INVISIBLE SPINE SUPPORT, under 
the Patronage of Her Majesty’s Surgeons, &c.— Ladies 
suffering from spinal deviations and their injurious con- 
sequences are solicited to inspect Mr. Eagland’s newly- 
invented and inimitable SPINAL SUPPORTS. Their 
beautiful simplicity, extreme lightness, and their efficiency 
as a remedial agent, have proved them superior to any 
others; indeed, they have become eminently successful. 
They are also completely imperceptible, conceal the 
defects (without padding) from the most scrutinising 
observer, and never fail to confer immediate relief. 
Mr. E. has the pleasure to add that he is empowered to 
refer to ladies of the first respectability as to the value of 
his invention, in addition to which he holds testimonials 
of the highest order. Mrs. Eaoland is in constant 
attendance from 12 till 5 daily. 

21, COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET. 
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ALPACA UMBRELLAS. 



The Patentees of this Umbrella, in thanking the Nobility and Public in 
general for the great patronage they have received, beg to state that the 
demand for it continues to increase as its advantages become demonstrated 
by daily experience, upwards of 60,000 having been sold during the last 
two years. 

The economy effected in the cost of an article 60 indispensable in this 
climate, joined with its extreme durability, must always secure for it an 
extensive sale. They may be obtained of most Umbrella Dealers in the 
Kingdom, from 10s. 6 d. each. 

A large assortment of Silk Umbrellas, at prices varying according to 
quality, from 7s. each, and Gingham, from 2s. 6d. each. 

W. & J. SANGSTER, 


140, Regent-street; 94 Fleet-street; lO, Royal Exchange; 
Warehouse, 75, Cheapside. 



Warren’s Sketches of Character. 

MR. WARREN, 

Of 9, GREAT COLLEGE STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, 

Continues with immense success to delineate the 
CHARACTER of Individuals from their PIAND- 
WRITING. 

Specimens of Writing, with an enclosure of 
Thirteen Postage-stamps, and a mention of the 
applicant’s age, to be addressed as above. 


CHILDREN’S FROCKS, COATS, AND PELISSES; 



In all the New Materials and prevailing Styles, a 
large portion of which are expressly adapted for School 
Wear, at SHEARMAN’S, 5, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
LONDON (between the Bank and Finsbury Square). 

SEVERAL HUNDREDS constantly on view, from 
the useful dress at )«. lid., 2s. 6 d., 3 s.6d.; medium, 
6s. 6(/. f 7 a. 6 d., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. ; handsome, 15«. 6d., 
18s. 6d., 2 is. 6d., up to the richest goods made in Silk 
Velvets, Three, Four, and Five Guineas. 

HOLLAND DRESSES of all kinds. Pinafores, 10$d. j 
Frocks, Is. 6d„ Is. gd. j ditto, long sleeves, 2s. gd., 
3s. 6 d . ; Blouses, 3s. 6 d., 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 

MANTLES, PALETOTS, CLOAKS, JACKETS, and 
SPENCERS, in great variety, adapted for all ages, two 
years and upwards. 




INFANTS’ CLOAKS, HOODS, HATS, and BONNETS, LONG 
and SHORT ROBES, French Cambric Caps, Day and Night Gowns, 
Robe Blankets, and Squares, Lawn and Cambric Night Caps, Open 
and Round Shirts, Trimmed Nursery Baskets, and Bassinets, with a 
general Stock cf BABY LINEN, together with every article usually 
required for a YOUNG FAMILY: thus obviating the trouble and 
inconvenience (so long complained of) in goiDg to various shops when 
JUVENILE CLOTHING is required. 

*** Illustrated Pamphlet, affording additional information, sent 
free on the receipt of a paid Letter. 
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ON 

THE 

T & w "n 


OR 

COMFORT IN A STORM! 

ON THE 

SEA. 

L A IN U , 



EDMISTON’S 


POCKET SIPHONIA DREADNOUGHT, 

WEIGHT ABOUT EIGHT OUNCES. 

A NEWLY INVENTED WATERPROOF FABRIC, made as a Coat, 

JLJL expressly to carry in the Pocket, in lieu of an Umbrella, adapted for Fishing:, Driving 1 , or Shooting 1 , will 
be found by Sportsmen, Sailors, and Travellers, superior to any other kind of Waterproof material made up 
for their use; they will resist the heaviest rain, and the fiercest tropical heat; their lightness is such that 
one exclaims, “ Have I a coat on, or not ?” obviating the extreme heat engendered by all other waterproof 
material. 

Price according to size; in India Cloth, 25 *. to 36s., and 42s. ; and in Silk throughout, 50*. to 65*. 
LEGGINGS, YACHT JACKETS, LADIES’ CAPES^AND HOODS, ETC. 

Country Gentlemen supplied by sending Height and Size round the Chest over the Coat. 


London : EDMISTON AND SON, 69 , Strand, opposite the Adelphi Theatre. 


B ALSAM COPAIBA and all other Medicines of a nauseous character may 

now be taken without inconvenience, by means of the PATENT FLEXIBLE CAPSULES. These Capsules 
will be found superior to those made with Gelatine. They remain entire until they have passed through the 
stomach into the intestines ; and the medicine being efficiently brought in contact with the organs it is 
intended to affect, the usual nausea and unpleasant eructations are avoided. Evans & Lksciibr, London, 
Patentees; and all Medicine Vendors throughout the kingdom. . 

*** The recent discovery that the low priced Gelatine Capsules contain a compound of tram ana otner 
rils, and in many cases no Copaiba whatever, renders it important that the public should be made aware 
that the PATENT FLEXIBLE CAPSULES are guaranteed to contain genuine Copaiba only. 



The extraordinary success of this medicine is the wonder of the age : it has been tried by hundreds of 
thousands as an aperient, and has in every instance done good ; it has never in the slightest degree impaired 
the most delicate constitution. Tens of thousands have testified that perseverance in the use of PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS will completely cure any disease, and are living witnesses of the benefit received from this 


invaluable medicine. . 

None are Genuine, unless the words “ PARR’S LIFE PILLS are in White Letters on a Red 
Ground, on the Government Stamp, pasted round eacli box; also, the facsimile of the Signature of the 
Proprietors, “ T. ROBERTS and Co., Crane Court, Fleet-street, London,” on the Directions. 

Sold in boxes at Is. ljd, 2s. 9 d. and family packets at 11s. each, by all respectable Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world. Full directions are given with each box. 


ALSO, 


SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 

A CERTAIN AND SPEEDY CURE FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, INFLUENZAS. 


For the nursery it is invaluable, as it is as agreeable to the palate as it is useful in all cases of hooping- 
cough, chin-cough, or common coughs, arising from colds, teething, &c. 

To invalids whose ailments are increased in frosty and foggy weather, it is a never-failing source of 
comfort and ease from suffering; enabling them to breathe with freedom during the keenest frost and 
thickest fog. In fine, it possesses every property which can be beneficial in cases of COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, and all complaints of the CHEST and LUNGS. 

Prepared only by T. Roberts and Co., Crane Court, Fleet-street, London ; and Sold Wholesale by 
Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co., Bow 
Churchyard; Sanger and Co., Oxford-street, London; Mottershead and Roberts, Manchester ; Raiines 
and Co., Edinburgh ; and Noble, Boston ; and Retail by all respectable Medicinq Vendors in the 
Kingdom. In Bottles, at Is. \\d. and 3 s. 9d. each. 

*** The Bottles at 2s. 9d. contain nearly three small. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 



GIVE INSTANT BELIKE, AND A RAPID CURE OP 


Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. 


Cure of 14 years’ Winter Cough. 

Bampton Street, Tiverton, Nov. 5, 1849. 

Sir, — It is now 14 years since I caught a violent 
cold, accompanied with a harassing cough, which 
returned every following year about September, 
and remained during the winter. I tried various 
medicines without effect, until about two years since 
I commeHced taking Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, 
when 1 found relief irom the first box — and whenever 
a sudden variation of weather produces a cold or 
cough, I have recourse to this valuable medicine, 
which entirely cures it in a very short time ; I am 
thus enabled to pursue my ordinary duties with 
delight. 

I think it my duty to make this communication 
public, that those similarly afflicted may experience 
the like benefit. 

(Signed) J. DAVEY. 

Witness, Mr. George Rossiter, Chemist, Tiverton. 


Cure of Consumptive Cough.' 

Extract of a letter from Messrs. Carey, Cocks, and 
Roper, Man of Ross House, January 23, 1849. 

“ A lady a few months ago told us she should never 
fear a consumptive cough again as long as she could 
get a box of Dr. Locock’s Wafers, although the 
greater part of her family had died of consumption. 

(Signed) CAREY, COCKS, & ROPER.” 

Important to all who Sing. 

From S. Pearsall, Esq., Her Majesty’s Concerts, and 

Vicar Choral, of Lichfield Cathedral. 

“ Lichfield, July 10, 1845. 

“ Gentlemen, — A lady of distinction having pointed 
out to me the qualities of Dr. Locock’s Wafers, I was 
induced to make a trial of a box, and from this trial I 
am happy to give my testimonial in their favour. I 
find, by allowing a few of the Wafers (taken in the 
course of the day) to gradually dissolve in the mouth, 
my voice becomes bright and clear, and the tone lull 
and distinct. They are decidedly the most efficacious 
of any I have ever used. S. PEARSALL.” 


They have a pleasant taste, and may be taken by infants as well as adults. 

To Singers and Public Speakers, these Wafers are invaluable, as by their action on the throat and 
lungs they remove all hoarseness in a few hours, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of the 
voice. 


Note.— Full Directions are given with every Box in the English, German, and French languages. 

Price Is. l£d., 2s. S d. f and 1M. per Box. The 2 s . 9d. Boxes contain nearly three of the is. lid., and the 
11s. Boxes contain five of those at 2s. 9 d. Also 



THEY HAVE A MOST PLEASANT TASTE. 

Price Is. 1 id., 2s. 9d., and lls. per Box. 

This is an aromatic and aperient Medicine of great 
efficacy for regulating the secretions, and correcting 
the action of the Stomach and Liver, and is the only 
safe remedy for all Bilious Affections, — Heartburn, 
Sick Head-ache, Giddiness, Pains in the Stomach, 
Flatulency, or Wind, and all those complaints which 
arise from Indigestion or Biliousness. It is mild in 
its action, and suitable for all seasons and constitu- 
tions, while its agreeable taste renders it the best 
Medicine for Children. 



have a pleasant taste. 

Price is. l^d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per Box. 

They fortify the constitution at all periods of life, 
and in all Nervous Affections act like a charm. They 
remove all Obstructions, Heaviness, Fatigue on 
Slight Exertion, Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of 
Spirits, Weakness, and Allay Pain. 

They create Appetite, and remove Indigestion, 
Heartburn, Wind, Head-aches, Giddiness, &c. 

In Hysterical Diseases, a proper perseverance in 
the use of this Medicine will be found to effect a Cure 
after all other means have failed. 

*** Full directions are given with every Box. 

Note. — These Wafers do not contain any Mineral, 
and may be taken either dissolved in water or 
whole. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS IN THE FORM OF PILLS! 


It will be understood that the above are three different medicines, and are not one Medicine under 
various names. 

Prepared only by the Proprietor’s Agents, Da Silva & Co., 1, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, London: and sold 
by every respectable Medicine Vendor. 

Important Caution.— M any Shopkeepers, for the sake of greater profits, offer spurious imitations of 
“DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS,” in the shape of Pills. Purchasers must therefore observe that no medicine Is 
genuine but “ WAFERS,” having the words, “DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS,” in the Government Stamp 
outside every Box. 


ALL PILLS UNDER SIMILAR NAMES ARE COUNTERFEITS, 
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To be had at all the Libraries, 

POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 

Published by Mr. Colburn - . 

LETTICE ’'ARNOLD. 

By the Author of “Emilia Wyndham,” “The Wil- 
mingtons,” &c. 2 vols. 

LIGHT AND DARKNESS ; 

OR, MYSTERIES OF LIFE. 

By Mrs. Crowe, Author of “The Night-Side of 
Nature,” “Lilly Dawson,” &c. 3 vols. 

hi. 

NATHALIE, A TALE. 

By Julia Kavanagh, Author of “ Madeline,” 
“ Woman in France,” &c. 3 vols. 

Also, just Ready, 

LOVE AND AMBITION. 

By the Author of “ Rockingham.” 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 1 3, Great Marlborough- 
street. 


J\0 YOU WANT YOUR FAMILY 

JLJ CREST and COAT 

OF ARMS?— If so, 
send 5s., the fee at 
Herald’s College, 
to the address 
below, and you 
will have a correct 
painting returned 
free by post. State 
your name and 
original county of 
your family, and 
other particulars. 
Records will be 
searched, &c. 

F. JAMES, Herald Painter and Engraver, 

3, Tavistock Row, Covent Garden. 

Reversed Cyphers (as cut, forming J. F.) and 
Monograms designed and engraved for Seals, Paper 
Stamps, Book Plates, Silver, Ivory, &c.— A reference 
given if required.— Every order acknowledged by 
return of post. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

R oper’s royal bath 

PLASTER has been tested by many years expe- 
rience, and stands unrivalled for Coughs, Asthmas, 
Hoarseness, Indigestion, Palpitation of the Heart, Croup, 
Influenza, Chronic Strains and Bruises, Lumbago, Spinal 
and Rheumatic Affections, and Diseases of the Chest. — 
Sold by most Chemists and Booksellers, at Is. l4d. ; for 
Children, 9 £d. each. 

Observe 1 the name in the Government Stamp. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


A N ADMIRABLE REMEDY ARE 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLS FOR BILIOUS COM- 
PLAINTS AND INDIGESTION. The efficacy of 
these invaluable Pills in the cure of Bile, Indigestion, 
Flatulency, Sick Headaches, Nervousness, and 
Debilitated Constitutions, is so thoroughly established 
in every part of the world, that they now stand pre- 
eminent as the finest medicine ever known fo r these 
complaints, and may be taken by persona of all ages 
and in every climate. They invigorate the body, 
strengthen the faculties of the mind, increase the 
appetite, and purify the blood. Those who suffer 
from disease brought on by sedentary occupations, 
may rely on these Pills giving immediate relief, and 
a certain restoration to good health. Sold by all 
Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ment, 214, Strand, London. 


« L ARA,” from “ David Copper- 

V_y field.” New Song. Written and Composed 
by G. Linley, and Dedicated to Mrs. Charles 
Dickens. Price 2s. 

Cramrr, Beale, & Co, 201, Regent-street. 


ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 

pREAT EXHIBITION ALMA- 

vJT NACK FOR 1851 .— Containing a View of the 
Building erecting in Hyde Park, and a full account 
of everything connected with it, in ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, AND GERMAN ; also how to visit in 
Six Days the whole of the Gratuitous Exhibitions in 
London, its principal Squares, Streets, Churches, &c 
with the Cab Fares, and other necessary information. 
Published by Ross & Sons, Perruquiers, Perfumers, 
Hair Cutters, and Hair Dyers, who solicit attention 
to their British and Foreign Perfumery, Soaps, 
Brushes, Dressing Cases, Strops, Cutlery (particularly 
their Registered Guard Razor, which prevents any 
one cutting himself), Hair Dye, Ornamental Hair,&c. 
Price of the Almanack, 6 d., and will be sent free on 
receipt of eight postage-stamps; likewise of all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. — Address, Ross & Sons, 11 9 
and 120, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


No. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, 

Near the India House, London. 

M ost people complain that shaving’s a bore, 

E ach day’s painful scrape only chafes an old sore; 

C hoose the cutler who stands at the head of the trade. 
H all the 1 attle depends on a well tempered blade— 

I n the front of these lines his name is displayed. 

MECHI’S RAZORS, STROPS, & MAGIC PASTE 

are renowned throughout the civilised world. He ex- 
hibits also the most recherche stock of Papier-Mache 
articles, Dressing Cases, Work Boxes, Tea Trays, 
Writing Desks, &c., in London. Everything for the 
Toilet and Work Table. Mkchi’s famous Bagatelle 
Tables, affording a charming amusement on a wet day. 
The best Table Cutlery, Scissors, &c. 


pOUGH JUJUBE LOZENGES.— 

These Jujubes are composed of the most 
approved expectorants, with pure gum, which, by 
relieving the irritation in the air passages, present a 
safe, agreeable, and efficacious Medicine in all cases 
of Asthma, Bronchitis, difficult Respirations, Con- 
sumptive complaints, and all other affections of the 
Chest and Lungs. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale only, by Warrick 
Brothers, 3, Garlick-hill, Upper Thames-strett; and 
retail, by all Chemists and Druggists throughout the 
country. Price Is. 1 id. per box, with directions. 

Also Proprietors of the ACIDULATED CAYENNE 
JUJUBE LOZENGES. 

TO SMOK ERS. 

T OUIS SILBERBERG, 194, 

J i-J Fleet-street, and 19. St. Martin's-le- 
grand, has the honour to inform his Friends 
and Patrons that he has Just OPENED the 
Premises, 194, Fleet-street, one door from 
Chancery-lane, in addition to his old Esta- 
blishment in St. Maitin’s-le-grand, with a 
Stock of the Finest Havana Cigars, selected 
with great judgment and care ; also, with 
a fresh importation of his justly celebrated 
Bremen Cigars, at 14s. per pound, the 
quality of which has given universal satis- 
faction for the last four years. 

L. S. wishes to call the attention of connoisseurs to 
his entire new Tobacco imported to him direct, viz., 
Silberberg’s Tabac de Nepaul, the flavour of which 
he can safely rely upon in giving great satisfaction to 
the Public. 

The Trade, Hotel and Tavern Keepers, supplied at 
the lowest possible price. Goods forwarded to any 
parts by a receipt of a Post-office order. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF 
CURRENT EVENTS, 

BEING 

A MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO “HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

OFFICE, No. 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, LONDON ; 

AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Publishing Weekly, price 2 d., or stamped, 3d., and in Monthly Parts, 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 

& Journal. 

DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS. 
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Incident in the Life of Mdlle. Clairon. 
Individuality of Locomotives. 
Innocence and Crime. 

Inquest, A Coroner’s. 

“Irish Difficulty ” solved (Tale). 

Irish Peculiarity, An. 

Isthmus of Suez. 

Jeffrey, Lord. 

Knocking-up Business, The. 
Laboratory in the Chest, The. 
Lacemakers of Belgium. 

Last of a Long Line (Tale). 

Law at a Low Price 
Ledru Rollin on the “Decline of 
England.” 

Letter from a Ilighly-Respectable 
Old Lady. 

— from Mr. Thomas Bovington. 

— from Mr. T. Oldcastle, Con- 

cerning the Coal Exchange. 

— about small Beginnings. 

Life and Labours of Lieut. Wagliorn. 
“ Life in London,” Registrar Gene- 
ral on. 

Little Mary— A Tale of the Black 
Year. 

Little Place in Noi*folk, A. 

Lizzie Leigh (Tale). 

Loaded Dice (Tale). 

London Fires, Statistics of. 

London Pauper Children. 

Lucifer Match, The. 

Lungs for London. 

Marriage in St. Petersburgh.A. 
Matrimony, Economical Laws of. 
Metropolitan Sanitary Association 
MightierHunter thanNimrod,A 
Milking in Australia. 

Miner’s Daughter (Tale). 

Modern “ Officer’s Progress.” 

Modern Science of Thief-taking. 
Mortality in the Metropolis. 

Music in Humble Life. 

My Wonderful Adventures in Skitz- 
land. 

Never wear a brown Hat in Fries- 
land. 

New Joint-Stock Pandemonium. 

New Life and Old Learning. 
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COMPLETION OF DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

Early in November will be published, complete in one volume, ivo, price 21s., cloth, or 24s. Od., 

half -bound morocco , ' 

THE PERSONAL HISTORY 

OF 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 7 


Subscribers desirous of having their copies bound in a similar style can have them done by Messrs. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, or through their Booksellers, at the following prices 

Whole bound, morocco, gilt edges . • • • • • , 6*. 6d. 

Half bound ,, marble leaves 46 

In cloth, lettered . . , 16 

Cloth Cases for binding the above may be had by order of any Bookseller , 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

i. 

Complete in One thick Volume , 8 vo, r price 21$. in cloth, or 24 s. 6 d, half -bound in morocco . 

DOMBEY AND SON. 

WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL BY H. K. BROWNE. 


II. 

In One Volume demy 8 vo, price Ms., uniform with “ The Pickwick Papers” 

THE 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. 

%* This edition has been carefully corrected by the Author throughout, and contains the whole of the 
Original Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


lit. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY. 

Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, price 6s. 


In small 8 vo, price 5 s. each , bov/nd in cloth , with gilt edges, 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY D. MACLI8E, R.A., CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., FRANK STONE, 
JOHN LEECH, JOHN TENNIEL, AND RICHARD DOYLE. 


1. THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE 

GHOST’S BARGAIN. A Fancy for 
Christmas-time. 

2. THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

A Fairy Tale of Home. 


3. A CHRISTMAS CAROL, In Prose. 

4. THE CHIMES. A Goblin Story of Some 

Bells that Rang an Old Year Out and a 
New Year In. 

5. THE BATTLE OF LIFE : A Lovs Story. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, 
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WORKS ON GARDENING AND BOTANY. 


This day is published, neatly bound in cloth , 

HOW TO LAY OUT A SMALL GARDEN. 

INTENDED AS A GUIDE TO AMATEURS 

In Choosing, Forming, or Improving a Place, (from a Quarter of an Acre to Thirty Acres in extent,) with reference 

to both Design and Execution. 

BY EDWARD KEMP, 

Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 

collected S and excellent little work by Mr. Kemp, in which is 

the arrangement of garden ground ” eSS> about ever Jthmg that it is necessary to understand in deciding upon 

6 * Gardener's Chronicle, Oct. 26, 1850. 


Price 2s., bound in doth, for the pocket , 

THE HAND-BOOK OF GARDENING; 

Expressly intended for persons possessing, and fond of cultivating, a Garden of moderate size. 
A New Edition, revised, and greatly enlarged. 

BY EDWARD KEMP. 

4 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d., No. X. of 

PAXTON’S FLOWER-GARDEN. 

EDITED BY JOSEPH PAXTON AND DR. LINDLEY. 

AND ILLUSTRATED BY HIGHLY FINISHED PLATES AND WOODCUTS. 

*** Numbers I. to IX. may be procured of any Bookseller . 


* ♦ 

THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; 

OR, THE STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, AND USES OF PLANTS. 
Illustrated upon the Natural System. 

Second Edition, with Additional Genera . Price 30s. cloth. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 

STRUCTURAL, AND PHYSIOLOGICAL, WITH A COPIOUS GLOSSARY OF TERMS. 
Fifth Edition . 8vo. Price 125. cloth. 

N.B. — The Glossary may be had separately , price 55. 

4 

SCHOOL BOTANY; 

OR, THE RUDIMENTS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. 

Price 5s. 6d. half-bound. 


4 

MEDICAL and (ECONOMICAL BOTANY; 

Completing the Element* Botany, Structural, Phy»ioiogical, and Medical. 

8vo. Price 145. cloth. 


LONDON : IBRaDBUR): AND EVANS, 11* BOUVRRIE STREET. 
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KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE; 

THE NATIONAL EDITION: 

Published in Fortnightly Parts, price 1$. each. And Monthly Sections, price 2 s. 6c?. each. 

*+* Each Fortnightly Part contains a complete Play, and is illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings ; 

And each Monthly Section contains Two Plays and a portion of “ The Biography 99 and 
“The Studies already published in two Volumes, cloth boards, price 7 s. 6 d. each. 

Part X., containing 44 THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERO N A , 1 99 was published on Saturday, 
October 12 th. 

Part XX., containing “THE COMEDY OF ERRORS,” was published on Saturday, October 26th. 


KNIGHT’S CYCLOP/EDIA OF LONDON. 

♦ 

In the year 1844 was completed a Work on 44 LONDON,” edited by Charles Knight, which extended to 
Six Large Volumes. It is proposed to publish a digested abridgment of that Work, with every necessary 
addition and correction, that may be completed in One handsome Octavo Volume, and be sold, bound, for 
Seven Shillings. This new Work, issued at this remarkable rate of cheapness, will contain upwards of Six 
Hundred Pages of Text, and numerous EngraviDgs. 

In 1851 there will be a gathering from all lands in this, the largest city of the world, whose inhabitants 
are in intercourse— commercial, political, or religious— with almost the whole human race. We purposely 
select this period for producing a full . compact , and cheap book on London, that will endeavour to combine 
accuracy with amusement,— a Guide for the Visitor, — a permanent Volume in the National Library. 


The Cyclopedia of London will be published in about Thirty Twopenny Numbers, issued Weekly, 
and will be completed in May, 1851, in One Volume, price Seven Shillings. 

Number One, November 1, 1850, price 2d. Part I, December 1, 1850, Price 9d. 


KNIGHTS CYCLOP/EDIA 

OP 

THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 

♦ 

“ The Industry of all Nations” is a large subject. The material products of that Industry will require 
for their exhibition a Building whose area will be computed by acres, with Galleries whose length will be 
measured by miles. The People are anxiously looking for information upon this great theme. The curiosity 
and the emulation of the vast army of Workers in these kingdoms is stirred into more than common activity 
by the preparations for the approaching Industrial Gathering from all Lands. We propose to meet this 
popular desire for information in a manner that may convey the results, without the ostentation of science, at 
a price within the means of all readers. We propose to publish AN INDUSTRIAL CYCLOPAEDIA, which will 
form 

A HAND-BOOK TO THE EXHIBITION OF 1851, 

AND A PERMANENT DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 

This Dictionary of Arts and Industry will occupy somewhat more than half of the proposed work ; 
and will, it is confidently hoped, be completed as a Volume of Reference by the Opening of the 
Exhibition of 1851. The Dictionary will be followed by the publication of 

A WEEKLY PAPER ON SOME SUBJECT OF INDUSTRY. 

TO BE PUBLISHED IN 

Sixty-Four Numbers at Twopence; and in Sixteen Parts, at Ninepence. 

FORMING TWO VOLUMES, EXTENDING TO 1500 PAGES. 

Number One, November 2, 1850. Part I., December 1, 1850. 


LONDON : CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET STREET ; 
And sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The Completion of the Cheap Edition of the Works of 

Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 

On the 9th November , will be published, in crown 8 vo, price 3 s. 6 d. } 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

WITH A FRONTISPIECE BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


LIST OF THE WORKS IN THIS EDITION, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH AND GILT. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With a Frontispiece by C.R. Leslie, R. A. Price 5s. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

AMERICAN NOTES. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

The above popular Works are uniformly printed in crown 8vo, corrected and revised throughout, 
with New Prefaces by the Author. 

LONDON CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


T. W ebster, R. A. Price os ' 

G. Cattkrmole. Price 4 s. 

H. K. Browne. Price 4s. 
Frank Stone. Price 5s. 

G. Cruikshank. Price 3s. 6d. 
C. Stanfield. Price 2s. 6d. 
G. Cruikshank. Price 3 s.6d. 


SECOND EDITION now ready, making the second issue in the Same Year, 

THE BEAUTIFUL PLATE, 

(DRAWN BY HORACE MAYHEW, R.A.)] 

Due for the year. 1850, to_tlie Subscribers to the Art Union. 

“ This Plate should be on the sideboard of every Nobleman.’* Evening Paper . i 

To Subscribers to the Art Union, the price will be as usual, One Guinea; to Non-Subscriberr, 
t the price will be, for the encouragement of the Fine Arts, 

: ONLY ONEISHILLING. 

Punch Office, 85, Fleet Street. 


^utbortjeti, StnabriUgrlf, & domettb lEbttton of 

Barnes’ Notes— Cobbin. 

THE WHOLE ARE NOW READY, EXCEPT VOL. II. OF ISAIAH. 

ly/TESSRS. PARTRIDGE & OAKEY thank the Numerous Subscribers to their Cheap Issue of 
^ Cobbin' s Edition of Barnes, and announce to the PUBLIC that for a short Time longer the 

SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL CONTINUE OPEN. 

Attention is requested to the AUTHOR'S REVISED EDITION of ISAIAH, with New Transla- 
tion and Introduction : edited by Mr. Cobbin. 2 vols. 12mo, with Engravings (5* to Subscribers ). 

This Work forms a suitable Present for Ministers » Bible Classes, Teachers, &c. 

Subscribers’ Names, with Post-office Order, should be sent immediately to Partridge & Oakuy, 
Paternoster Row, or 70, Edgware Road (Hanbury & Co. Agents), of whom Prospectuses may be had. 

TWELVE VOLS. FOR ONE GUINEA. GOSPELS, 3s. ISAIAH, 5s. 
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NEW WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY 

(LATE 186, STRAND.) * 


A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 

By the Author of “ Mary Barton.” With Illustrations by Birket Foster. 

+ ( Early in December . 


SIX COMPOSITIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Drawn by F. R. Pickkksoill, A.R.A. Engraved by Dalziel. 


Size of each Engraving, 13 inches by 9 inches 
-p. .. , Now Ready, price Is ., in a neat Wrapper 

. atte ” t [ on of the Clergy and School Teachers is particularly invited to this work the obiert nf if K 0 i„» 
to diffuse Art of a pure and elevating character amongst all classes. * J6Ct ° f lfc bemff 


* 

OLIVE: A NOVEL. 

By the Author of “ The Ogilvies.” In 3 Vols. post 8 vo. 


{Ready.) 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. With a Frontispiece by George Cruikshank. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

This volume completes the Cheap Re-issue of Mr. Dickens’s Works. ( No,,em ^r \ 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 

(MISS BARRETT.) 

Uniform with the New Edition of Robert Browning’s Poetical Works. In 2 thick vols. foolscap 8 v 0 , 16 *. 

{Early in November.) 

ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE. 

Vol. IV., completing the Work. With a Portrait of the Duchess of Monmouth and Buccleuch 

By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, M.A. (Early in November.) 


HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

AND OF. THE NINETEENTH, TILL THE OVERTHROW OF THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 

By F. C. SCHLOSSER. Vol. VII., thick Svo, 155 . {Ready.) 

(Vol. VIII., completing the work, with a copious Consulting Index, is preparing for early publication. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEMOIRS AND PAPERS OF SIR ANDREW MITCHELL, KB., Envoy 

Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court of Great Britain to the Court of Prussia 
from 1756 to 1771. By Andrew Bisset, M.A. 2 Vols. 8vo, 305. ssia * 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. One Vol. 

post 8vo. gs. 

PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Cheap 

Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. * 

ALTON LOCKE, Tailor and Poet : An Autobiography. 2 Vols. post 8vo, 18s. 
TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN A LEVANTINE FAMILY. By Baylk 

THE SHOE AND CANOE : Pictures of Travel in the Canadas, &c. By 

John J. Bigsby, M.D. With Illustrations on Steel. 2 Vols. post 8vo, 245 . J 


LONDON: CHAPMAN i AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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Publishing Weekly , price 3d., or Stamped, id., 

THE LADIES’ COMPANION 

ffiome anti Sbroati. 

EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS FINE ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


T HE success of “ The Ladies’ Companion,” which has justified the belief that a field for such a 
periodical existed, has also encouraged its projectors to double diligence, with a view of 
rendering their miscellany increasingly valuable by its vigour and variety, no less than attractive 
by its refinement 

New arrangements have been entered into, for the purpose of presenting in an improved form 
the many important movements now making in the cause of Female Education and Association. 
—It is the Editor’s desire, too, to increase the importance of the literary criticism of the paper ; 
selecting, week by week, such books only as befit a Lady's Library. Characters and biogiaphies 
of Distinguished Women will be presented from time to time.— The co-operation of some among 
our female writers most distinguished in imaginative literature has been secured, in addition 
to many of those who have already contributed. — In Art, besides furnishing guidance and 
information, especially referring to the female artist, it is intended more largely than heretofore 
to consider the intellectual pleasure of the amateur. 

While, however, Philosophy, Literature, Science, Imagination, Art, and Manners, will be in 
turn treated, it is hoped, with increasing spirit, — a “ Ladies’ Companion,” to merit such compa- 
nionship, must also hold up “the Glass of Fashion,” and keep open a Board of all manner 
of dainty and ingenious works. Here, too, arrangements of the first importance have been 
made, and here a name carries its own authority and recommendation. The proprietors, therefore 
announce with pleasure, that the valuable assistance of Mademoiselle Devy, 37, Grosvenor-street, is 
given exclusively to “ The Ladies’ Companion and that all the information concerning Dress 
or Fashions, which appears in its columns, has either been directly communicated by that lady, or 
appears under her sanction. They may also state that the Illustrations of this periodical are 
under the superintendence of H. Noel Humphreys, Esq. 

Amongst the contributors to 

MISS MITFORD. 

MISS JEWSBURY. 

MISS ACTON. 

MRS. CROSLAND. 


this popular Work may be enumerated : — 


DR. LANKESTER. 

MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 
MRS.IIIOWITT. 

MISS DORA GREENWELL. 


EDWARD SOLLY, ESQ. 

H. F. CHORLEY, ESQ. 
WILLIAM HO WITT, ESQ. 
&c., &c., &c. 


THE FIRST VOLUME, 

Elegantly bound in a cover designed by H. N. Humphreys, Esq., is published, price 10s. 

“ The last of the new periodicals claiming notice is one which we have before spoken of, but in which many 
manifest recent improvements invite renewed and more cordial mention. The Ladies’ Companion is now a very, 
intelligent as well as pleasant miscellany with merits not at all common. It has stories well told, nice criticism- 
poetry much above the average, anecdotes and comment apt and inviting to lady readers, pretty and piquant lllustra 
tions, and in every department presents evidence of able superintendence, and of a full, ready, well-stored, well- 
cultivated mind. No one who looks at the numbers for the last month or two will find this too large a measure of 
praise, and among its other most recent attractions let us not omit to mention the commencement of a clever story by 
Miss Jewsbury, ‘ The Sorrows of Gentility.’ Examiner , October 5, 1850. 


OFFICE, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 


Nos. XIX <fc XX. — November, 1850. 

COPPERFIELD ADVERTISER. 


ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL, September, 1850 . 


In September , 1840— We Opened a department for the 
supplying of Families with Tea and Coffee— upon a 
principle calculated to afford the greatest advantage 
in Price— with every security as to Quality. 

WHEN QUALITY is thus made the primary consideration 
-and Price is fixed upon strictly economical 
principles— we were confident that our interest— as 
involved in the question of Profit— would be fully 
secured by an increasing demand, which has been, 
and must be, the result of such a system— so 
obviously based. 

THE CONSTANT care and exact judgment exercised in 
our method of selection and classification of 
qualities— have been appreciated, and proved by 
the continually increasing extent of the Family 
Trade— in connection with our Establishment. 

WE CANNOT refrain from directing the attention of 
h amily Purchasers, to the present anomalous state 
of the — Tea Market viz. 


First Cost of good and choice kinds is, -at present, -unusually 
reasonable; at the same time, there is an increasing demand for the 
commonest Black Tea. This indicates that — CHEAPNESS — being more 
regarded by many Dealers than QUALITY-Disappointment is the 
necessary conseciuence, to FAMILIES whose supplies are derived from 

PURCHA 0 SE P<>SSe6SiDS ^ rC(iUiSUB advanta S e5 iu SELECTION and 


ROBT ROBERTS 6s COMPY. 

Entrance up the Steps leading. to the BANK. 

NOTB,— Liverpool, with it, Docks, stands eminently advantageous for the 
Importing of Tea ; its superior Shipping Trade, having Docks covering 
upwards of 250 Statute Acres, with more than 20 miles of Quay space an 
amount of accommodation to be found in no other Pori in the World 
The Low Rates of Shipping Charges, and the great facility for Dispatch have 

to the Port o/ * 4 * 


HEAL & SON’S 

LIST OF BEDDING 

CONTAINING A FULL DESCRIPTION OF 

WEIGHTS, SIZES, AND PRICES 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

BEDDING, 

Sent free by Post, on application to tbeir Factory, 
196 (OPPOSITE THE CHAPEL), 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


